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BULGARIA, 
A § no history deserving the name has yet been written 


of any period since the full development of the news- 
paper system and of the system of telegraphic correspondence, 
it can only be matter of conjecture how, when we once 
more have historians, they will deal with the mass of fact 
and fiction submitted to them. It is pretty certain that 
among the events of secondary importance of our time they 
will find nothing which, whether it puzzles the future 
or not, puzzled its own contemporaries more than the 
Bulgarian revolution of last week. The broader facts of 
the actual event are at last, though by no means fully 
or satisfactorily, ascertained. Prince ALEXANDER, if not 
‘back at Sofia, is at least out of cloudland. We know his 
route, his treatment, the courageous demeanour of his 
captors, the chivalrous conduct of his Russian hosts, and 
all the rest of the gossip of the proceeding. No reason- 
able being has the slightest doubt that his abduction 
was due with the usual limitations to Russia; Mr. Freeman 
is as convinced of that as the late Mr. Ureunart could 
have been, and after Mr. Freeman’s acknowledgment, even 
the anthropomorphists of bean-sacks will hardly appear as 
compurgators of the Czar. It is as universally, though 
with more wonder, acknowledged that the plot could not 
have been devised as it was devised, executed as it was 
executed, or received as it was received, without some un- 
‘derstanding or inkling of tolerance from the two Western 
members of the Triple Alliance. And in these universally 
admitted facts—or, if it be rash to call them facts, these 
universally approved conclusions—there is sufficient wonder 
to last for several summer's days. It is strange that the 
Emperor of Austria should connive at the establishment 
of Russian influence in the central and most critically 
situated State of the whole Balkan Peninsula. It is stranger 
that Prince Bismarck should connive at a gross insult 
offered to a German and a German officer. It is strangest 
of all that a Czar of Russia should connive at a palace 
revolution. 

The conjectural interpretation of all these paradoxes is 
‘indeed not very far to seek. Even those who consider 
Austria as foolish as Mr. Freeman thinks she is wicked 
‘tmust suspect that Russian interference with Bulgaria never 
received Austrian sanction except as a catspaw or under 
promise of some very considerable compensation. It may be 
‘contended plausibly that Prince Bismarck has never pre- 
ferred shadow to substance, and that as long as he can see 
his way, borrowing Austrian money, to play his own game 
with Russia, Russia or any other Power is welcome to 
insult Germans to her heart’s content. The Pomeranian 
grenadier might not be risked because he was still good 
military currency ; but a Prince of Bulgaria cannot be made 
‘to carry a German musket, and so may be left to plead his 
¢ivis Romanus sum as loudly as he chooses. It must be 
‘owned that Prince Bismarck has given no valid cause for 
thinking so badly of him. But all fixed ideas become sooner 
or later a disease and a canker, and Prince Bismarck’s 
desire to put off a third struggle 2 outrance has probably 
now become at least as much of a fixed idea with him 
@8 the ambitious designs westwards attributed to him 
bya correspondent of the Zimes, or the terror of France 
less heroically ascribed by his own semi-official de- 

ders; A Czar. who, with however little Romanorr 
blood, inherits some of the characteristics of head of 
that family, and whose characteristics of heart, if less formi- 


dable in the private, are perhaps even more dangerous 
in the monarch, is not easy to deal with ; and it must again 
be remembered that the German Cuancetor is playing 
with his friend’s money, not his own. It is Austria, not 
Germany, which would receive a lifelong, if not a mortal, 
wound from the establishment of Russia on the Balkans. 
For the ©zar, his passion has probably caused him to forget 
for a moment that, in his genealogical tree at least, there 
are the names of Perrer III. and Pavut I. Moreover, 
though Mr. Freeman does not know it, other people know 
that dislike of ALExaNDER of Bulgaria is by no means con- 
fined to the Czar among Russians. He is a German, and 
Russians hate Germans ; he is an obstacle to Panslavism, and 
some Russians at least are honest Panslavists; he has mani- 
fested a desire to keep the good things of Bulgaria for the 
Bulgarians, and this is of itself an offence to Russian 
soldiers and tchinovniks. Moreover, strange as it may seem, 
the Russians (a quality for which we, at least, have no in- 
tention of reproaching them) are very apt to take the side 
of their own country, right or wrong; and there is no doubt 
that, owing to the Czar’s blunders, Bulgaria has of late 
thwarted Russian plans and lowered Russian prestige in no 
small degree. 

If these considerations concerned only the past, they 
would be of very little importance. But Prince ALEXANDER 
is the last man to deceive himself with the idea that they 
concern only the past, and nothing else can have caused 
doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of returning to Bul- 
garia. True, the first attack, or rather the first open 
attack, on him has failed. But in Bulgaria, as in Ireland, 
California, and other places, murderers and kidnappers are 
not necessarily discouraged by a single failure. So long as 
there are roubles to be got in the present, and places 
and decorations in the future, CLEMENTS and ZANKOFFs, 
Gruerrs and BenperErrs will not be wanting. Nor does 
Bulgarian repentance appear to be by any means so unani- 
mous as might be desired, while Prince ALEXANDER is pro- 
bably as much in the dark as any one else as to the exact 
length to which his enemies are prepared to go. His per- 
plexity may account for the tenor of his telegram to the 
Czar which, if it hardly amounts to a capitulation, certainly 
pushes self-sacrificing offers to the length of an ultra- 
Spanish courtesy. The sulky rudeness of the Czar’s reply 
may be construed in various ways—in none perhaps better 
than by taking it simply as sulky rudeness. But this 
temper in an autocrat is dangerous enough, and the 
Czar’s declaration of non-intervention is scarcely to be 
taken seriously. That serious disturbances in the Prin- 
cipality would still be taken as a pretext for armed Russian 
interference is certain, and it is only doubtful what lati- 
tude of interpretation Prince Bismarck is prepared to 
give to Russia in this direction. Some Russian organs 
have the impudence to suggest, according to one account 
with high sanction, that an attempt on the Prince's part 
to punish the traitors would be sufficient to justify inter- 
ference. But for other reasons it is improbable that either 
M. ZanxorrF or his tools will be made to feel the extremity 
of the law. The greatest danger of the restoration probably 
lies in the existence of trimmers such as M. Karavevorr. 
The doings of that worthy have, like everything else 
in the matter, been very variously described, but there seems 
little reason to doubt that he has been playing under 
difficulties a double part, and that the difficulties have 
been rather too much for him. The consequence is that the 


Prince is hampered at the very outset by the difficulty of 
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providing for rival factions, one of which indubitably re- 
stored him, while the other protests that it never acquiesced 
in his downfall. One thing at least must be quite clear— 
that any Bulgarian who breeds mischief now, on whatever 
pretext, is playing the game of Russia. Another certain 
thing is that only the most wary walking and the most speedy 
mustering of such forces of loyalty as Bulgaria may possess 
will enable those Powers who may wish Prince ALEXANDER 
well to take his side in an effective way. If he succeeds in 
restoring order and establishing a sufficient central autho- 
rity, it will be, to say the least, very difficult for Russia, 
even with the backing of her two disinterested friends, 
to find a casus belli. There is no such thing as an 
actual public morality in Europe ; there never was, even 
in ages much more scrupulous than the present. But 
there is a kind of public decency, which will not endure any- 
thing too obviously outrageous. It is because the kidnapping 
of Prince ALEXANDER came within the purview of this 
rather lax censorship that the kidnappers have had to leave 
their work half done, or rather to watch its undoing. They 
are of course on the outlook for beginning it again, and it 
must be Prince ALEXANDER’s care to prevent them from 
having a chance. His game is not easy to play. But, if he 
has not the sympathy of the Austrian Government, he un- 
doubtedly has the sympathy of the Austrian people to such 
an extent as ought to make a popular and law-abiding, and 


’ in the best sense liberal, Government such as that of Vienna 


very shy of going too far to please Prince Bismarck and 
the Czar. He has the sympathy of the neighbouring 
Balkan States, and though England has no particular in- 
terest in him, he has the sympathy of England. Very tall 
talk has been used abroad as to England in this matter—a 
sign, probably, that the tall-talkers are not quite so indifferent 
as they would seem. After all, as Admiral Boys has pointed 
out, the bombardment of Alexandria, if not a great feat of 
arms, showed that an English gun does not invariably burst 
when it is fired; and Lord Satispury in taking a very 
decided line would probably receive greater support at home 
than any English Minister has been able to count on for a 
quarter of a century. 


UNION AND DISUNION. 


R. GLADSTONE in his pamphlet continues to illus- 
trate by a novel method the fable of the bundle of 
sticks. 'The dying parent in Alsop inculcated on his sons 
the advantage of union by showing them how the sticks 
were separately fragile, whereas the completed faggot resisted 
all efforts to break it. Mr. Giaps7onz entirely agrees with 
the primeval sage in the mechanical result of the experi- 
ment ; but his practical object is not to strengthen, but to 
cripple, the power of resistance. He appears to have 
arrived at the conclusion that he could confirm and per- 
petuate his own political supremacy more easily in a divided 
community and in a federal bundle of provinces than in a 
single and loyal united kingdom. He accordingly exerts 
himself to array the masses against the classes, as he calls 
them, and to substitute a tetrarchy for the single State 
which has. been formed in the course of centuries by a series 
of organic laws or by treaties of union. Mr. GLADSTONE 
judges, perhaps rightly, that internal faction and artificial 
subdivision would place the independent part of the com- 
munity at the mercy of himself and of future demagogues. 
He has consequently found it convenient to discover that 
the opinions of the poorest classes ought to be paramount, 
and he has turned into a serious proposal Cannine’s jesting 
remark that the Repeal of the Union would be completed 
by the restoration of the Heptarchy. That he for the 
present recognizes in the United Kingdom only four 
nationalities rather than seven is a detail which might, if 
necessary for his purposes, be hereafter corrected. The 
assertion that the desire for federation floats or has floated 
in the minds of many is an arbitrary reversal of the truth ; 
but, as Mr. Forster said, Mr. Guapstone can convince 
himself of anything, and CartyLe justly declared that un- 
conscious self-delusion is the deepest hypocrisy. 

Mr. Guapstone’s analysis of the Unionist section of the 
Liberal party might, if it were numerically accurate, be 
used as an argument against the Home Rule policy. He 
professes to believe that of the Liberal working-men only 
one-twentieth were on the side of the Union. “ But,” says 
Mr. Guapstonz, “ I now refer to independent working-men. 
“ If we take the portion of the Liberal party throughout the 
* country composed of those who may be termed employers, 


“or who are socially in a position to draw with them the | 


“ votes of others, it would, I fear, be a moderate computation 
“ or conjecture that of this important and leading section of 
“ Liberals, four-fifths at least were numbered among the 
“ Dissentients and Unionists, and these drew with them 
“ large numbers of dependent, though I doubt not, asa rule, 
“ perfectly willing voters.” It would be difficult to re- 
concile Mr. Guiapstone’s calculation with the results of the 
elections in Liverpool, Birmingham, and the London 
boroughs and districts; but, if the estimate is admitted for 
the purpose of argument, it proves that the least experienced 
and least competent of the Liberal voters blindly obeyed 
the dictates of the Caucus and voted, according to the old 
phrase, in squares and platoons. The employers and the 
educated Liberals in general formed an opposite opinion on 
a new and difficult question which they were assuredly 
better qualified than the workmen to understand. It must 
be remembered that the Home Rule Bill affected no class 
interests in England, and that there was no reason why 
it should especially conflict with aristocratic prejudices. In 
the days of the controversy on Catholic Emancipation, to 
which Mr. GiapstonE so frequently refers, the upper and 
more educated classes contributed far more than their pro- 
portionate share to the more enlightened opinion ; and anti- 
Catholic agitators, like Mr. GuapsTonE in the present case, 
taunted the friends of religious equality with their alleged 
opposition to the opinion of the majority. It was to this 
division of parties that Lord Metsourne afterwards referred 
when he declared that all the wise men had been on the 
side of the Catholics, and all the fools on the No Popery 
side. His further statement that the fools proved to be in 
the right may be passed over as a humorous ebullition of 
disappointment. 

The creation of a permanent feud between the working 
classes and the rest of the community would perhaps have 
satisfied Mr. GuapsTone’s appetite for dissension if only he 
could have been certain of success in a policy which in the 
original or Latin sense of the word might be called empha- 
tically seditious. The division of a Greek or Roman com- 
munity into two hostile factions was described as seditio, or 
separation. The recognition of four nationalities in the 
United Kingdom, and the proposed constitution of as many 
Legislatures and Governments, would be a triumph of 
wanton and selfish separatism. If the working-men of 
England should perversely decline to bind themselves 
together against employers and customers, Mr. GLADSTONE is 
prepared to break up the bundle of sticks by another con- 
trivance. As he gravely remarks, there is at present not a 
partnership of three kingdoms or of four nationalities on 
equal terms. It is true that Wales, with a million and a 
half of inhabitants, is not equally powerful with England. 
London, which has more than three times the population, 
and many more times the wealth and cultivation of Wales, is 
equally swamped by the country of which it forms apart. A 
great part of Wales is in language, customs, and character an 
undistinguishable part of England. The remainder, using 
an obscure provincial language, is more backward than any 
other part of Great Britain. If Mr. Guapstone thought 
that there was anything to be gained by re-establishing West 
Wales, otherwise known as Cornwall, he would not hesitate 
to propose the restoration of the monarchy of King Mark. 
The inhabitants of the Cornish State having been fortunate 
enough to get rid, some centuries ago, of their dialect of the 
British language would be found greatly superior to the 
Welsh of Wales. 

It is not known whether Mr. Giapstone has meditated 
on the expediency of breaking up Great Britain into ® 
federation during the fifteen years in which he concealed 
from friends and foes his growing inclination to the esta- 
blishment of Home Rule in Ireland. Heis quite capable of 
persuading himself that he long since held a whimsical 
opinion peculiar to himself during the whole period in 
which he fancies that he regarded the proposals of Mr. 
Burr and Mr. as open questions. There 
nevertheless scarcely a doubt that his original reason for 
detaching Scotland and Wales from Great Britain was 
the desire to create a precedent or analogy for the separa- 
tion of Ireland. It may be confidently asserted that for 
120 years, or since the accession of Gzorcr III., no con- 
siderable party in Scotland had ever dreamt of the restora- 
tion of a Scotch Parliament before it suited Mr. eager art 

urpose not only to suggest disruption, but to magme 
crete demand for a new and paradoxical change. Scort, 
who was perhaps as sensitive as Mr. GuaDsTONE to the 
‘honour and to the prejudices of Scotland, attributes only 
to his humblest characters a feeling of real or 
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hostility to the “sad and sorrowfu’ Union.” After the 
final collapse of the Jacobite party, the English, rather than 
the Scotch, affected to find a grievance in the competition 
of clever Northern adventurers for fortune and promotion 
in the richer country. If it is objected that before 1832 
the Scotch scarcely enjoyed constitutional freedom, it is 
enough to remember that during the successful agitation 
for a fundamental change in the representative system, the 
question of a separate Parliament for Scotland was never 
mentioned. From that time to the present the Liberal 
party has had good reason to be satisfied with its over- 
whelming preponderance in Parliamentary representation. 
The Scotch Conservatives have in half a century scarcely 
elected half-a-dozen borough members, and yet their 
natural dissatisfaction has never found vent in demands for 
legislative separation. The same apathy or contentment 
with the existing practice continued long after the beginning 
of the Home Rule agitation in Ireland. It was perhaps 
Mr. Grapstoner’s election by a Scotch constituency in 1880 
which first suggested to him the possible advantage to 
himself which might result from a repeal or a modification 
of the Scotch Act of Union. He had already hinted at 
the expediency of rewarding Scotch constituencies for their 
fidelity to himself by the famous theory of centrifugal re- 
presentation which, if it had been proposed by a less serious 
personage, would have been regarded as a joke. 

The violent agitation which now exists in parts of 
the Highlands and of Wales furnishes the best com- 
mentary on the practical tendency of disruption applied to 
the provinces of which the kingdom is composed. The 
Crofters will perhaps not long submit to be outbidden by the 

tical anarchists of Denbighshire. It appears that the 
Welsh rebels against the law now demand the abolition not 
only of tithes but of rent, and the gratuitous transfer to 
themselves, or, in their phrase, to the people, of mines, 
quarries, and public works, as well as of agricultural lands. 
As they can scarcely hope to carry their proposals in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, they will cordially 
accept Mr. Giapstone’s offer of a predatory Legislature of 
their own. The frivolous distinction between Home Rule 
and Separation in the case of Ireland might perhaps 
not be altogether imaginary if it were applied to Scotland 
and Wales. Both the ancient kingdom and the petty prin- 
cipality might probably continue to recognize the nominal 
supremacy of the Crown ; but their Legislatures would have 
unlimited power to confiscate proprietary rights. The poli- 
tical preachers who insist on the plunder of the Church, of 
the lords, and of the mineral owners and lessees, would 
ore any measures which they might think fit in a Welsh 

arliament. Lord Satispury some months ago, in a 
thoughtful speech on local government, observed with per- 
fect truth that the best security for property, for law, and 
for freedom, was to be found in the predominance of a 
central authority. In a nation such as that which forms 
the United Kingdom, there are many conflicting interests ; 
and in any local question the ultimate decision rests with a 
disinterested majority. It is quite certain that Wales is better 
governed as a part of England than if it governed itself. It 
must be admitted that as a separate community it might be 
able to do better service to Mr. Guapstone. 


LEAKAGE. 


R. GLADSTONE, with one of the characteristic con- 
fusions of metaphor which usually degrade his style, 

has remarked in his recent pamphlet that, “ telling as Lord 
“ Hartineton’s statement of his position was, it abounds 
“in leakages.” A thing that at once tells and leaks is 
difficult to conceive. But the idea of leakage is plain enough, 
and it applies to Mr. Guapstone himself in 
more ways than one. Seldom, for instance, has greater 
leakage of political influence been noticeable than is shown 
by a contrast of the reception of Mr. Giapsrone’s famous 
orts in pamphleteering ten years ago and the reception of 
The Irish Question to-day. iends and foes alike seem to 
have considered it a matter too slight for serious notice ; and, 
though Mr. Gotpwin Surtn’s reply has again directed a cer- 
tain amount of attention to it, the thing has once more fallen 
flat—flatter for the temporary dead-lift. It is impossible not 
to see in this indifferent reception a proof, not merely of 
the indifferent quality of the article, but of the immense 
fall in Mr, Guapstonz’s general reputation. He has 


Modestly retired to Bavaria to be out of the way of the 
turmoil of praise and of blame which his performance would 


excite, and lo! there has been no turmoil at all. There is in 
the piece, if little eloquence and less accuracy, casuistry 
enough to delight friends and irritate enemies, yet no one 
to all appearance has been delighted, and no one except Mr. 
Gotpwin Smit seriously irritated. General popularity is 
sufficiently independent of intelligent appreciation to make 
it very doubtful whether the faults of the pamphlet itself 
are wholly responsible for its reception ; it is much more to 
be put down to the actual waning of Mr. Giapstonr’s in- 
fluence which has naturally followed his defeat. Whether 
he has done wisely to take himself away from Parliamentary 
strife, and to leave Sir Witt1am Harcourt to captain a 
guerilla war, is a question which may be answered in both 
ways. He has certainly, if distance has in such cases any 
softening power, softened for himself the pain of seeing 
how he may still be talking in print and yet nobody mark 
him. 

But the leakages of logic, of historical accuracy, and of 
other good gifts in the pamphlet are as noteworthy, if not 
as obvious, as the contrast of the full measure of attention 
which rewarded Mr. GLapsTonE ten years ago and the dregs 
and lees which are all that the public has to spare for him 
now. The most careless or the most prejudiced reader can 
hardly fail to mark the extraordinary blunder of which 
Mr. Guapstone has been guilty in giving as the deciding 
cause of his declaration for Home Rule Mr. Parne.1’s atti- 
tude on the opening night of the last Session, when his other 
great plea is that before the Session began he asked Lord 
SaLisBuRyY to propose Home Rule. The most prejudiced 
and the most careless reader must be struck by the utter 
absence of the smallest attempt to show how a statutory 
Parliament could be created without making the Union— 
his loyalty to which Mr. Guapstone so loudly protests 
—a mere paper one. And, as far as it is possible 
to judge, considering the comparatively little attention 
which has been paid to the pamphlet, there has been 
even among Gladstonians a feeling of, to say the least, 
uneasiness and distaste at their leader’s defence of his 
keeping, according to his own account, convictions on the 
most important question of the whole range of English 
politics shut up in his capacious bosom for the best part of 
twenty years. That of Fonrexetie about the whole hand 
full and the little finger opened has often been admired as a 
clever saying; but it has hardly been the motto which 
Englishmen would choose for their statesmen, And Mr. 
Gtapstone’s defence has probably confirmed far more people 
than its author thinks in the blunt opinion of Mr. Gotpwin 
Swirn, that Mr. Guapstone was converted to Disestablish- 
ment because it was useful to turn out one rival, and to 
Home Rule because it looked as if it might be useful to turn 
out another. 


But it would be idle, a week after date, to expose once more 
ten-times exposed fallacies. A colleague of Mr. GLapstTone’s, 
who was spared the sight of his quondam leader's last 
humiliation, put into public form for history what all good 
judges had been saying privately for years when he de- 
scribed the then Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
as a man who had the faculty of persuading himself of any- 
thing that he wished to believe. A less charitable critic 
than Mr. Forster might have put it, “ the faculty of per- 
“ suading others that he believed what he wished them to 
“ believe.” In this last production of Mr. Giapstonz’s 
much even of this faculty has leaked away. Hardly the 
youngest member of the National Liberal Club wiil be 
able to persuade himself that Mr. Guapstonz has been 
burning in silent but lifelong indignation against the 
scoundrelism of Witi1am Pirr, in lifelong but silent 
admiration of the calmness and moderation of those 
Irishmen against whom all the time he was bring- 
ing Coercion Bills and warrants and buckshot. Even the 
working-men who write to the Daily News that they want 
their Guapstonz back will scarcely, if they read the 
pamphlet for themselves, which is improbable, be convinced 
that a majority of Irishmen is a fact of nature to which 
all else must bow, while a majority of Englishmen is a 
fugitive and, rather flagitious phenomenon which may be 
neglected or passed over with a rebuke and a hope for better 
things tocome. The presence of logic may make up for the 
absence of rhetoric, and the presence of rhetoric constantly 
does make up for the absence of logic; but where both are 
equally absent the persuasive effect of literary composition 
is small, even upon the smallest intellect, Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt was credited last Friday night in debate with 
a triumphant warning to his hearers to wait and see the 
event of the morrow, to expect the going off of the great 
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: a chief political supporters would have furnished but a shabby 
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GLADSTONE gun which was to blow them out of the water. 
The gun went off duly—through the touch-hole. 


It may be doubted whether any passage of the phlet | quite another question. 
must be allowed the praise, such as it is, of knowing when 


it is too dangerous to try violence. They are wise enough 
to run away from a certain beating, which is somewhat to 
the credit of their discretion, but very little to the honour 
of their valour. It is convenient for the public that they 
should confine themselves to protesting, after asserting 


has done its author more harm than that to which Sir 
Witttam Harcourt was supposed to be making special 
reference—the passage referring to the Land Purchase Bill 
and its connexion with its Siamese twin. For unpopular as 
the Land Purchase Bill—with its heavy charges and its 
worthless security—undoubtedly was with Radicals, no less 


the help of a little foresight and care. Whether any credit 
was due to anybody else, unless it be the Home Office, is 


No doubt the Socialist orators 


than with Tories, it had been put on a footing both by its | repeatedly, and with emphasis, that it is necessary to do 


author and by his colleagues which made it impossible for 
them to relinquish it and to continue men of honour. They 
had not brought it forward merely or even mainly as a 
measure of policy, though on their own most worthless 
argument the Liberal majority which they claim to have 


something more than protest. But what is convenient 
to the party threatened is not necessarily to the honour 
of those who use the threats. Capitalists—and by that 
name the Socialists describe all th 

munity which has anything to be robbed of—can afford 


e part of the com- 


obtained must be considered as pledged to both Bills | to listen with equanimity to the tall talk of revolutionists 


together. They had not brought it forward as an act of 


who are so easily kept in order and who show such an 


free grace to the Irish landlords, in which case the in- | appreciation of the value of a good dinner. The avowed 


gratitude of the Irish landlords and the opposition of their 


excuse for dropping it. They had brought it forward as a 
sacred duty, as an honourable discharge of an honourable 
obligation, and nothing that has happened can in the least 
affect their own description of their own act. What has 
happened, and especially what has happened on their side, 
has given a clearer light on the course of Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
conduct than a dozen pamphlets, even if written in a very 
different spirit from this, could possibly give. Mr. GLapsTONE 
by his own words is shown to be a person who, at least in 
one case, allows his sense of duty to depend upon the votes 
of a nicely calculated less or more of voters, who has a dif- 


object of the meeting had nothing particularly Socialistic 
about it. Two persons have been sentenced to fine or im- 
prisonment for a police offence; and one of them, being 
unwilling or unable to pay with his purse, is paying with 
his person. As he is a Socialist stump orator his friends 
are anxious to get him out—as the friends of persons who 
get into trouble usually are. Instead of writing to the 
Home Secretary and drawing up round-robins to show that 
the offender has a variety of decent relatives and friends 
who would be pleased’ if the law would show itself a 
respecter of persons in his case, they hold a mass meeti 
to threaten indefinite horrors if their man is not rel 

at once. Their method will do quite as much good to 


erent moral standard for different days of the political week. 
Of the even blacker attempts to set, not merely class against 
class, but people against people, to kindle a truceless war 
between England and the other parts of the United King- 
dom, we have spoken already; but of every part of the 
pamphlet it may safely be said that Mr. GLapstone’s worst 
enemy could wish no better text for denunciation, and no 
clearer confession of guilt. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE—NEW STYLE. 


ag Socialist meeting of last Sunday afternoon went off 
in a fashion highly creditable—to the police. It was 


were quite as anxious to impress on their audience the 
necessity of avoiding disorder as to instruct them in their 
duties towards the capitalist. Mr. HynpMan was unable to 


Witt1rams as the more ordinary one, and has besides the 
advantage of advertising the leaders. In view of the great 
caution shown to avoid coming in contact with the police, 
no great importance attaches to the loud boasts of some 
among these gentry of their intention to go on defying the 
law by creating obstructions. As for the stock subject 
of their speeches, it is no longer necessary to quote it or 
criticize it. These commonplaces about the greed of capi- 
talists and the creation of wealth by labour alone are 
become as dull and obsolete as the cant of the obscurer 


dissenting sects. 


THE WELSH TITHE WAR. 


perfectly quiet. Nobody was even bonneted. The leaders bye lawless resistance to the payment of tithes in one or 


two Denbighshire parishes is one of the many blessings 


for which the country is indebted to Mr. Giapstonz. The 
Irish precedents find ready imitators, as the Highland 


resist the temptation of attacking the only wearer of a tall | Crofters have already shown; but the refusal of Welsh 


- ; . hat in the Square except himself; but this was the solitary | farmers to pay their just debts is a still more remarkable 


instance of the use of genuinely Socialistic methods of | illustration of the progress of anarchy. The legislation of 


argument. Altogether the scene was in pleasing contrast 


1870 and 1881 was defended at the time as a correction of 


with a previous one. There was good weather, good | alleged injustice arising from the peculiar tenure of land in 


behaviour, and good police arrangements. The third 
accounts for the second of these pleasing features of the 


Ireland. Mr, Giapstone’s assurances that the principle of 
his measures was entirely inapplicable to Great Britain dis- 


meeting. Mr. Hynpmavy, who predicts a new social revo- | armed to a great extent an opposition which might other- 
lution two or three times a week; Mr. Burns, who is | wise have been fatal. It was true that in the greater 

for ever waving his red flag; and Mr. Cuampion, who | of Ireland buildings and other improvements had for the 
keeps saying “ drill, drill,” are not such milk-and-water | most part been provided by the occupier, who was therefore 


persons as to enjoy acting as a mere tame political 
version of the Salvation Army. They would, of course, 
prefor to begin squeiching tyrants immediaiely, and to 
enter at once on their great day with garments rolled 
1 in the blood of the capitalist. But the thing could not be 
done. Sir CHarLes WARREN was not only there, but his | 
menv knew where to find him. There were police enough 
on the spot to watch, and a force in reserve to act in case of 
need. The first attempt to march up Pall Mall would have 
| led to an immediate collision. Under these circumstances 
the enemies of tyranny found it wise to treat their oppressors 
with contempt, and reserved themselves for a better oppor- 
tunity, and for next night’s dinner at the Holborn. How { 
could Mr. Hynpman have predicted the social revolution on 
that occasion, or Mr. Cuampron have insisted on the neces- 
sity of drill, or Mr. Burns have waved the flag if their heads 
had been broken with a biton, or they had been sitting pent 
in prisoncell? So each and all of these great leaders, and others 
whom we do not mention because the catalogue would be 
inordinately long, ended their stirring addresses by beseech- 
ing their brave army to be goneand not kick up a row. The 
brave army marched off under the eyes of the police, and 
no row was kicked up. 
All this was highly creditable to Sir Cnartes Warren, 
and shows how easy it is to maintain order in London with 


morally, if not legally, entitled to compensation in case of 
compulsory or voluntary removal. Although the custom 
of tenant-right was confined to Ulster, a general belief in 
the tenant’s equitable claim to an undefined interest in the 
land was entertained in the other provinces. As Mr. 
GLaDsTONE repeatedly explained, no similar relations between 
owner and occupier prevailed in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. He accordingly rejected with contempt the 
suggestion that legislative interference with the right of 
property involved a dangerous theory. The Parliamentary 
guarantee of titles to lands purchased under the Encumbered 
Estates Act was openly repudiated ; but English and Scotch 
proprietors had no immediate interest in legislation which 
had been confined to Ireland. Full expression of the un- 
easiness which was caused by the relegation of political 
economy to Jupiter and Saturn would have invited attack. 
The next demand for legislative readjustment of pro- 
prietary rights was preferred by political and agrarian 
agitators on behalf of the Crofters in the Western High 
lands and in the Hebrides. Like the Irish, they had pecu- 
liarities of tenure, consisting in some places of curious 
remnants of former communal occupation. The owners of 
the soil were not accused of exceeding their legal rights ; 
but demagogues circulated stories of alleged usurpations in & 
former century, and fabulous accounts of oppression supposed 
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to have been practised by the remote predecessors of the 
present owners. There was no doubt that severe distress 
existed in certain districts, and the success of Irish agitation 
encouraged the promoters of disorder. In some of the 
islands the service of legal process was violently resisted, 
and the disturbance of peace and legal order has not yet 
subsided. In imitation of the Irish agitators, the advocates 
of the Crofters persistently declared that their clients had 
acquired by custom rights which, however shadowy, entitled 
them to exceptional favour and protection. The relative 
aw tg of landlords and tenants in other parts of Great 

ritain was, as the malcontents admitted, wholly determined 
by contract ; but the status of the Crofters was, as they main- 
tained, the result of immemorial custom. Few English 
observers paid attention to a movement which affected only 
a remote and little known part of the country; but the 
Scotch Farmers’ Alliance gave ominous signs of interest in 
the struggle, and their representatives have exerted them- 
selves to extend as far as possible the limits of the district in 
which the tenure of the Crofters is recognized by recent 
legislation. The monstrous demand for fixity of tenure to 
be granted to occupiers holding under voluntary agreement 
was advanced with greater confidence when the Crofters had 
to a certain extent succeeded in securing Parliamentary 
interference. 

The late visit of Davirr to North Wales may perhaps 
account for the outrageous proceedings of the Llanarmon 
farmers. In the pursuit of his main object of effecting the 
disruption of the United Kingdom, the Irish agitator has 
learned that a direct and shameless appeal to covetousness 
is in some cases the most effective of arguments. Himself 
an advocate of the form of communism which is known as 
land nationalization, Davirr probably exercised the deliberate 
reserve which theologians call economy in his addresses to 
his novel audience. Nothing would be further from the 
thoughts of a Welsh farmer than the abolition of the right 
of property. If he listens to Davirt, it is because he 
wishes to take for himself the lands or the charges on land 
belonging to his neighbours, and not that he desires that 
all things or all farms should be held in common. Davirt's 
proposals to plunder the landlords have hitherto borne but 
scanty fruit in attempted combinations for the compulsory 
reduction of rent. The wider doctrine that every man 
should be the judge of his own liabilities has been more practi- 
cally affirmed by the Llanarmon rioters. It is not difficult 
to conjecture their reasons for beginning the campaign 
against law by a wanton attack on a clerical titheowner. 
His revenues are probably small, and the class to which 
he belongs is scattered and needy. The movement al- 
most certainly originates with some of the professional 
agitators, who in their political character and social con- 
dition greatly resemble the Irish priests. There is, indeed, 
this difference, that the priests would perhaps prefer the 
cause of law and order if they were not afraid of risking 
their influence by discouragement of oppression and crime. 
The more turbulent portion of the Welsh Nonconformist 
ministers are the voluntary ringleaders of agitation. The 
pleasurable excitement of defying the law becomes addition- 
ally attractive when it can be combined with persecution of 
an unoffending clergyman. The preachers, if not their 
dupes, are perfectly aware that even the disendowment of 
the Church would in no way affect the obligation to pay 
the tithe-rent charge in full; but the rioters probably 
believe that the spoliation of the Church would be a direct 
and personal gain to themselves. Abolition of the burden 
would be a gratuitous gift not to the occupier, but to the 
landowner, of a property to which neither he nor his tenant 
has the shadow of aright. It is at least certain that the 
amount would in any case be added to the rent. The 
landlord is now the ultimate and often the immediate pay- 
master. He would be accountable to the State for the 
amount if disendowment were effected to-morrow. 


Whatever may have been the case with Irish tenants or 
with Highland Crofters, there is no difference between 
Welsh and English tenures in law, in custom, or in popular 
opinion. The owner is at liberty to obtain the best rent 
for his land, and the tenant in his agreement takes care of 
his own interests. At present, and for some years past, the 
tenant in Wales, as in England, has been able almost to 
dictate the terms of the agreement. Leases, when they 


exist, are binding on the landlord, but not on the tenant, 

use it is impossible to retain by legal compulsion an 
Sccupier who chooses to quit his holding. In all respects 
ancient and wise legislation has attained its object of making 
Wales virtually a part of England. Without reference to 


&@ map no stranger could know that the fertile Vale of 
Clwyd, in which the disturbances have occurred, was on the 
other side of the border. The agitators have not been able 
to invent any pretext for the distinction between Welsh and 
English estates, except that some of the landowners in the 
Principality are of a different descent from the occupiers of 
the soil. If the excuse were founded on fact, it would not 
apply to the clergy, whose names almost always prove that 
they are native to the soil. In the districts where Welsh is 
spoken incumbents and curates are invariably and neces- 
sarily Welshmen; and it may be added that the greatest 
landowners, with scarcely an exception, are also of Welsh 
descent. The Giynvnes, in whose right Mr. GLapstone and 
his family possess Hawarden, the Wynns of Wynnstay, the 
Herserts of Powis, and the Morcans of Tredegar inherit 
their possessions from long lines of Welsh ancestors. It 
may be added that purchasers of Welsh lands who may have 
amassed fortunes in Liverpool or Manchester hold their lands 
in Wales by as good a title as if they were descended from 
Grirrita or LLEWELLYN. 

The refusal to pay tithes is, if possible, more audacious 
than a combination against rent. On this point the 
pupils of Davirr have surpassed their master. Either 
the defaulters have already contracted with the landlord to 
relieve him of the tithe rent-charge, or they probably retain 
the right of deducting the whole amount from the rent. In 
those cases in which the tenant has become ultimately as 
well as primarily liable to the owner, he has received full 
consideration in the adjustment of his rent. The deliberate 
robbery of the unfortunate parson indicates not only the 
shameless cupidity of the recusants, but the professional 
jealousy and spite of the agitators by whom they are 
prompted. It is to be regretted that, when tithes were 
commuted, the landowner was not made directly responsible 
for the payment of the rent-charge. If necessary a right of 
distraint on the occupier, as a collateral security, might 
have been combined with a claim on the part of the tenant. 
to be reimbursed by the landlord. It would have been well 
to deprive the occupier in England and Wales of any 
pretence of a grievance; but half a century ago legislators, 
had not yet thought of providing against Socialist doctrines. 
which were in their times still unknown. Since the danger 
has been disclosed, it might have been thought that the 
destined victims of spoliation would have unanimously re- 
sisted the further progress of Socialism ; yet, simultaneously, 
with the Denbighshire outrages, a committee of Welsh 
members, including some persons of ample fortune, has 
been formed for the promotion of separate legislation for 
the Principality. The blindness of faction and of syco- 
phancy to the multitude seems not yet to have been, 
exhaustively tested. 


PREPARING FOR SINNERS. 


HEN that excellent man Barciay, the Quaker, was 

much aggravated by a carnal-minded squire in his 
neighbourhood, who thought to wrong the man of peace, he 
is reported to have warned him to desist; for, said he, the 
old ApaM may perchance be too strong, not only for me, 
but also for thee. If Barctay had lived in these times, 
it is probable that the Society for the Propagation of 
Cowardice, calling itself the Peace Society, would have 
held him up as a terrible example. It has got hold of an 
instance of the old Apam in religious persons which seems 
to us even more respectable than Barctay’'s, and it is ap- 
pealing to all the world to say whether it is not horrible. 
In an American paper this enlightened Society has found 
something which causes it to understand why the work of 
evangelization does not go forward as briskly as might be 
wished in Asia. The horrible instance of depravity in 
question is contained in a letter from Burmah written by a 
lady whose respectable name is Miss Puiyyey, and who is 
one of a missionary family. 

What Miss Puinyey, writing from Kemendine under - 
the date of the 11th of April, 1886, has to report is briefly 
this. The neighbourhood is much pestered by Dacoits, so 
much so that “even the English officials acknowledge the 
“ truth of the report [of a coming Burman outbreak, to wit], 
“and in their slow fashion are preparing for it.” Miss 
Puinney is almost as bitter about our officials in Burmah as 
the Correspondent of the Ztmes. However slow our officials - 
may be in stationing Sepoys to protect the mission-house— 
we are glad to see that they have done so, slow as they 
are, before the outbreak—the American missionaries are no- 


wise slow in preparing for contingencies; on the contrary, 
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they have set to work to prepare in good Biblical fashion. 
Imitating, no doubt, that remnant of the chosen people | 
which rebuilt the Temple with the sword in one hand and | 
the trowel in the other, they have provided spears and other 
weapons. Miss Puinney has a revolver, and keeps it 
handy. Not only so, but she corrupts her friends by lend- 
ing it in case of need. “This morning when we went to 
“ Sunday School I left my revolver for Miss Stark ; such a 
“ pity she has none, and my brother took his with him.” We 
have the horrid statement on her own authority, and the 
italics have been added to enforce its iniquity by the said 
Society for the Propagation of Cowardice. The excitement 
of waiting for Dacoits with her shooting-iron ready seems 
to suit Miss Prinxey very well, and even sharpen her sense 
of the comic side of life. “It was,” she writes to the 
Helping Hand of Boston, “funny to have the Superinten- 
“ dent give out ‘ Come ye sinners,’ and reflect that he had 
“a loaded revolver in his pocket ready for them.” The 
humour of the situation helps Miss Paixnry and the other 
members of the mission to bear up against the strain of threat- 
ened danger. For our part, we are very glad to hear it, and 
hope that if the sinner comes in the form of a Dacoit, the 
Superintendent’s revolver will be found in working order. 
Naturally the S. P.C. is shocked ; but what does it expect? 
Is a free American missionary to run away as soon as he is 
in danger, or is he to allow his throat to be cut quietly, and 
leave his wife or sister to the tender mercies of the Dacoits ? 
How would the work of evangelization in Asia be forwarded 
by the massacre of the mission? It is much more likely to 
be promoted by the spectacle of a mission holding its ground 
quietly with a revolver in its pocket, and waiting for the 
bloodthirsty Dacoit. It is quite a mistake to believe, as 
the Society believes, that Christianity necessarily means 
cowardice. This opinion has been arrived at by a hasty 
generalization from certain dicta which require judicious 
comment, and must be interpreted with discretion. A 
robust Christianity has generally been found quite capable 
of making its hand keep its head, and even of breaking the 
head of the sinner, who would not come or came with 
hostile intentions. If it had not, the Society may be very 
sure that, so far would the work of evangelization be from 
having gone on the better, that Christianity would have 
been wiped off the face of the earth long ago. CHARLES 
MarTEt came to a bad end, according to some accounts, but 
it was not for beating the Arabs. Where are the Christians 
whom Marco Poto found all over Asia? They have dis- 
appeared wholly. And why? Marry, because they could 
not fight, or could not fight to any purpose. The American 
mission in Burmah will not disappear, for the very opposite 
reason ; and as its enemies are ours, and the enemies of 
peace and order too, we wish more power to its elbow. 


THE CROFTER DEBATE. 


PART from the personal element introduced into it by 
Mr. Baumann’s brisk attack on that very vulnerable 
person Dr. Cuark, the Crofter debate was a sufficiently dull 
affair. There is the less excuse for this so far as the Scotch 
complainants and their Irish allies are concerned, because they 
had no sort of case to begin with, and were therefore bound 
to find some other justification for taking up the time of the 
House. A man who cannot hope to persuade is all the more 
bound to interest his hearers in the cause which he advo- 
cates, and lively speeches have before now been made even 
upon Scotch questions. Grievances again, whether real or 
imaginary, and especially, perhaps, if imaginary, may cer- 
tainly be expected to put some life into the grievance- 
monger’s oratory; and it is a grave reflection upon the 
capacities of the Crofters’ friends that the only speeches with 
the faintest signs of animation about them should have come 
from those who had to discharge the depressingly prosaic duty 
of stating the case for reason and common sense. The reply 
of the Secretary for ScorLanp—who, with the leave of the 
Times, would have gained nothing for Ministers by rising 
earlier in the debate—was as bright and spirited in manner 
as it was weighty in substance. One might easily have 
imagined from it that Mr. Batrour was the assailant and 
that the Cruarks and M‘Larens, to say nothing of the 
Tanners and Harrisgs, were on their defence. Nothing, on 
the other hand, could have. been drearier, wearier, staler, 
flatter, or more unprofitable than the recital, in alternate 
Scotch and Irish, of all the old fictions which were partly 
refuted and partly humoured in last year’s debates on the 
Crofters Bill. It is difficult to believe that those who took 


part in this tame and spiritless performance had succeeded 
in possessing their minds with even that minimum of illu- 
sion which is necessary to enable the poorest actor and the 
feeblest advocate to go respectably through the duties of 
their callings. ’ 

Let us add that the case is one in which the power of 
“ making believe very much ” is imperatively required. Mr. 
Artuur Batrour used the language, not of hyperbole, but 
of simple truth, in saying that the Act of last year has 
placed the Scotch Crofters under a more favourable system 
of tenure than prevails in any country in the world, Ireland 
not excepted. As he truly says, “ We should search in vain 
“the whole of Europe, or America, or the Colonies for a 
“ Jand system which gave to the tenants advantages such as 
“those which were given by the legislation of the late 
“ Government to the Crofters.” If they do not sufficiently pro- 
tect the rights and privileges of this class, al] that can be said 
is that the tenants of England, France, Germany, America, 
and the British Colonies live under the most unjust system 
of land legislation ever devised by human beings. It is, 
of course, quite possible that a land-law which is the 
creation of statute may be theoretically most indulgent 
to the cultivator, while its benefits prove in practice to 
be wholly illusory. Nor have we ever concealed our 
opinion that the Crofters Act will, like all similar legis- 
lation, operate in the long run most injuriously to the 
welfare of the class in whose interests it was professedly 
passed. But the seed of mischief which it contained has 
not yet had time to germinate, and, moreover, the plant 
which Dr. Crark and his friends propose to pluck up 
after a year’s growth to see how it is getting on belongs 
to an altogether different order of vegetation. Their com- 
plaint is that the Act is not operating rapidly or widely 
enough in the extension or perpetuation of a class of holdings 
which are condemned by the laws of nature and political 
economy, and has not done enough to root in the soil a class 
of cultivators whom it can never permanently support. 
What, in other words, and to put the matter concretely, they 
complain of is that enough progress has not been made in 
dividing the land available for crofting in the Highlands 
into those holdings of less than 5/. annual value which, as 
Mr. Batrour points out, is all that it can provide per head 
of a population who cannot, according to the agreement of 
the best authorities, make aliving upon any smaller holding 
than one of an annual value of 20/. Hopeless poverty, in 
short, has not yet been planted in the Highlands in sufficient 
amount to please these political philanthropists ; and they 
are desperately afraid lest the objects of their solicitude 
should become tired of the quack medicine before they have 
taken enough of it, and should turn to the real remedy. 
There would certainly have been no chance of their doing so 
if the Government had been content to temporize with the 
claims of Dr. Cxiark and his friends, instead of meeting 
them with the straightforward negative which was pro- 
nounced by the Secretary for Scortanp. Mr. Batrour 
insisted, as every Minister in his position should insist, 
with equal firmness on the two propositions that the only 
honest plan of dealing with the land question in congested 
districts of Scotland, as any other country, is by the method 
of emigration ; and that the dishonest’ mode of settlement 
which the Scotch Crofter has been encouraged to attempt to 
borrow from the Irish tenant-farmer must not, and will not, 
be allowed to succeed. 


The invasion of the debate towards its close by the 
little band of Parnellites, whose efforts at obstruction 
were checked with such commendable promptitude by the 
SPEAKER, was significant. The agrarian question, such as it is, 
in Scotland is not at present complicated by a Nationalist 
one. Those who have taken it up quote Scripture and Mr. 
Henry GeorGE in support of their position, but they have not 
yet taken to talking Separatism, and there is no reason to 
suppose that their clients are, just yet at any rate, prepared to 
listen to them. But it is, of course, the cue of the Parnell- 
ites to pretend that the minds of the Crofters are already 
ripe tor the reception of Separatist doctrines. Mr. BuaN®, 
for instance, took occasion to apply one of the political dis 
coveries of Mr. Guapstone to their case, and solemnly 
enunciated the proposition that “one of the reasons why 
“the Scottish people had no confidence in the adminis- 
“tration of the law was because the law came to them 
“in a foreign garb.” We will not do the Crofters the 
injustice of supposing that they regard the Eighth Com- 
mandment as an injunction of exotic origin. In tame 
possibly they may come to do so, but at present there 
is no Scotch question, however much the Parnellites would 
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like to think that such a question exists. But if there 
is no Scotch Question with a capital “Q,” there are 
plenty of Scotch questions arising from time to time in 
the House of Commons, and it is to be expected that the 
Trish members will manufacture from them as many oppor- 
tunities as possible for obstructive debate. "What is more, 
it is evident from the attitude of the front Opposition 
bench, with respect not only to the above debate, but to 
another on which we comment elsewhere, that the Par- 
nellites may jook for a good deal of covert support for these 
tactics from the members of the late Government. Sir 
Wituram Harcourt—the former vindicator of the law 
against the Skye Crofters—and Mr. CurLpers, Home Secre- 
tary during the more recent disturbances, were both, for 
some reason best known to themselves, absent from the 
division on Mr. Esstemont’s amendment; while Mr. 
Broapuurst, who was attached to the department respon- 
sible for the Tiree expedition, had the assurance to go into 
the lobby to support a vote of censure on a measure which 
his chief actually directed. Mr. Broapuurst should be 
asked, with as little delay as possible, to explain this vote. 
The absence of Sir Witt1am Harcourt and his colleague 
from the division is one of those circumstances which explain 
themselves. 


TYRANT-SQUELCHERS AT PLAY. 


= _ was a farewell banquet.” It was likewise last 
Monday evening, and it occurred in “ the largest and 
“ best room at the Holborn Restaurant. “The best restau- 
“ rant’s best room” they would have said if they had been 
the Browning Society ; but they were the Social Democrats 
and their French friends, so they said far more amusing 
things than that. And, if ever a distinguished shade 
hovered anywhere, the shade of the late Mr. Sim Tappertit 
hovered in speechless ecstasy about the largest and best 
room of the Holborn Restaurant on Monday evening last. 
Plum-pudding they had, and greens cut in squere slabs, 
and steak-and-kidney pudding, and boiled leg of mutton 
and caper sauce, and French salad as a compliment to 
their French friends, whose departure was the immediate 
occasion of the festivity. The importance of these details 
will be made apparent presently. The company looked 
like “ bourgeoisie,” it is stated, which was kind of them, as 
they, or at any rate their French friends, have on foot a little 
scheme for killing the bourgeoisie ; and, inasmuch as they 
all wore their hats, although “ several ladies” were present, 
it is probable that no one could have detected the imposture 
at a casual glance. At least that seems the fairest con- 
struction of the mysterious statement that there was a 
“ predominance of black coat and the hat of civilization.” 
But there are exceptions to every rule, and possibly “ the 
“ navvy Hatt,” who came “ literally in his working clothes,” 
may have put his hat of civilization literally under the table. 
The company assembled, as was fitting, in “an elegant re- 
“ ception room,” 
“to have repaired ?] to the banqueting-room,” and there at 
a “ cross-table of honour” the good things mentioned above 
were duly consumed. How they could have the heart to 
eat steak-and-kidney pudding when “ Morris [of Parnassus] 
“was unfortunately absent” must ever remain a mystery. 
After the plum-pudding Comrade Hynpmay, in the chair, 
made a speech, notice of which must be deferred, partly 
because so many people know what Hynpman has to say, 
and partly because of the exciting incidents which imme- 
diately followed it. For then uprose Comrade QueLcH— 
“Qvuetch known to Socialist meetings by his sobriquet 
“lan expression doubtless introduced by way of com- 
“pliment to the French delegates] of the Tyrant-Queller.” 
Now we frankly and flatly decline to believe that Quetcn 
18 called the Tyrant-Queller. Obviously what he is really 
called is the Tyrant-Squelcher, which is much more obvious, 
appropriate, and forcible. Either he has been shamefully 
Misprinted, or some one considered that it was nasty to 
Squelch anybody, even a tyrant, and that quelling was 
Vaguer and more poetic. “ As QuELcH rose, he was seen 
“ donning the badge of his peculiar office.” This does seem 
almost too awful. With what does the Tyrant-Squelcher 
perform the duties of his very peculiar office? Can it be 
anything less than a steam-hammer? The badge, indeed, 
18 asserted to be “in the shape of a red scarf thrown 
“loose across his breast.” If so, it is a most unsuitable 


Mige, for no one could squelch a tyrant, so as to hurt, 
With a loose red scarf, though he might possibly scrag, and 


whence they “ proceeded [ought they not | 


| 


quell him. But without solving this ghastly mystery, 


let us hasten on to the words of wisdom with which Tyrant- 
Squelcher QueExcu and his badge favoured the honourable 
company. He apologized for not speaking French, on the 
ground that the Tyrants “had brought his education to a 
“ sudden close.” This seems unreasonable. A man might 
just as well not be a Tyrant-Squelcher if, instead of squelch- 
ing tyrants, he lets them squelch his education. But the 
pith of his remarks was to come. “He had had a good 
“ dinner | having perused the bill of fare as above, and the 
“ observations of the Tyrant-Squelcher as below, we are 
“ disposed to think that this statement was probably accu- 
“ rate|—such a dinner, he would warrant, as many of them 
“ had never had in their lives before. Why had he been 
“able to get it, and sit and eat it in such a place as 
“this?” Because it had been ordered, by or for him, 
in a public tavern, from which the laws of England do 
not justify the exclusion of Tyrant-Squelchers? Not at 
all. “Simply because the greedy profit-mongers, for whom 
“the place was built, were away on their holiday.” The 
notion of the greedy profit-mongers dining in their own 
restaurant for eleven months in the year and permitting the 
entrance of customers only during the twelfth, while they, 
the profit-mongers, are “ luxuriating on the Rhine,” would 
be a little perplexing to a political economist who wanted to 
make out where the profits came in ; but such problems are 
doubtless child’s play to a Tyrant-Squelcher. “ Nothing,” 
went on QuELcuH, “ makes me so bitter against the present 
“ system as to see a place like this. ... The rich spend 
“ the wealth. Whose wealth? My wealth. Thank you; 
“ T’d rather spend my wealth myself. If you don’t believe 
“ me, you'd better ask the missis.” With which plethora 
of irrelevancy and petitiones principiorum the Tyrant- 
Squelcher appears to have concluded his remarks, amidst 
“thunders of laughing applause.” That Quetcn would like 
to own the Holborn Restaurant is likely enough. His 
remark about his own bitterness recalls a somewhat similar 
one made by Tirrtevat Titmouse, Esq. But if the rich are 
really spending his wealth, why in the name of fortune does 
he let them do it? And how can Mrs. Quetcn possibly be 
a better authority in the matter of Mr, Quetcn’s hypo- 
thetical preferences than he is himself? And, to put the 
whole matter into one nutshell of interrogation, why does 
the Tyrant-Squelcher hesitate to do the peculiar office to 
which Providence and his Socialistic friends have called him 
and squelch the tyrants once for all ¢ 


BURMAH IN THE HOUSE, 


\ HEN the House of Commons spends a long night in 

talking upon any given subject, the right-minded 
Briton ought perhaps to be convinced that this august body 
is not wasting its time. He should believe that the House 
knows best, and there is an end of the matter. Therefore it 
must have been well employed last Monday evening when it 
listened till midnight to Mr. 8S. Surra moving his amend- 
ment to the Address, to Mr. Cremer trying to amend Mr. 
Smirn’s amendment, and to Mr. Buanz, Mr. Iniincworts, 
Dr. Tanner, Mr. Atuison, and Mr. A. O’Connor opposing 
everything. On the whole, it is better to accept this as an 
axiom, for it would be in the last degree difficult to prove 
that the discussion was of any use from the discussion itself. 
Mr. 8. Surrn began by starting the question whether India 
should be called upon to pay the whole expense of the occu- 
pation and pacification of Burmah. This, which is a ques- 
tion of business mainly, might have profitably employed the 
House for an hour or so; but it was smothered at the very 
beginning by Mr. Cremer, who started the fine old question 
whether England was ever justified in defending its interests 
at all, and in particular in defending them by force. He 
asked the House to vote that the annexation of Burmah 
was a wicked shame, and ought to be undone. If there is, 
as some moralists have maintained, a kind of sin in dis- 
cussing questions which have been argued out, then Mr. 
Cremer and the honourable members who followed his lead 
have added one more entry to whatever list has been drawn 
up against them by the recording angel. Both parties have 
decided that the interests of the Empire required the occu- 
pation of Upper Burmah. The arguments for and against 
have been advanced and established, or confuted, so often 
and so thoroughly that nothing more remains to be said. 
Moreover, the thing is done, and cannot be undone. There- 
fore it was useless to talk any more about it. The debate 
could only lead in the first place to tiresome repetition of 
what had been abundantly said before, and then to more of 
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those half-hearted wrangles with the SrEaKer and attempts 
to bait the Leader of the House which are the kinds of ob- 
struction most in vogue at present. 

It will be convenient to leave the sentimentalities of Mr. 
S. Smiru and Mr. Cremer, the doubts of Sir G. CampBELL, 
and the obstruction of Dr. TANNER entirely on one side, and 
attend only to the speech of Sir J. Gorst. From him at 
least it will be possible to get something much more im- 
portant than mere talk on questions already decided, and 
that is a distinct statement of the Government’s view as to 
what is the actual condition of Burmah, and some informa- 
tion as to the measures to be taken in that country in the 
immediate future. On the first of these subjects Sir J. 
Gorst was officially optimist. He quoted Lord Durrertn’s 
soothing estimate of the actual amount of dacoity in Burmah 
with approval, and seemed to think that the existence of 
disorder of the same kind in Bengal down to a recent period 
was a sufficient proof that order could not have been more 
rapidly established in our new possession. It was, of course, 
not in Sir J. Gorst’s brief to inquire whether dacoity did 
not last so long in Bengal for the very reason which is given 
to account for its persistence in Burmah—to wit, the in- 
sufficient energy of the authorities. With so long an expe- 
rience to guide it, the Indian Government might have been 
expected to have foreseen this struggle with dacoity. Again, 
it was not Sir J. Gorst’s duty to call attention to the fact 
that the measures now being taken to restore order are of 
themselves a sufficient condemnation of what was done when 
the country was first occupied. And yet it is so. More 
troops are being sent, so many more that the army of occu- 
pation will be nearly doubled, and a determined attempt 
is to be made during the approaching cool season to sweep 
the jungle. Now this is a tacit confession that the force 
hitherto employed has not been sufficient. The mistake 
may have been pardonable, and there may have been rea- 
sons for it which were rather of a domestic English cha- 
racter than due in any way to the Indian Government. It 
was a mistake none the less, and both Burmah and India 
have had, and will have, to pay for it. There is no excuse 
except an official one for denying this, or glosing it over, 
and all that can be done is to apply a remedy before things 
get worse. This it has been decided to do, and the decision 
must be accepted as the only possible defence the Indian 
and the Home Governments can now make. Incidentally, 
the debate did some good by giving Mr. Bryce an oppor- 
tunity of confuting those strangely touchy persons who find 
in the treaty with China something which is injurious to 
the interests and the dignity of the Empire. As he showed, 
it has relieved us of a disagreeable quarrel with an enemy 


‘whose vanity may be flattered without loss of dignity, and 


at no sacrifice of anything essential. He might have added 
that this same treaty has been received by far from friendly 
foreign critics of our policy in the Far East as one more 
proof of the sagacity of English rulers and diplomatists in 
their dealings with Orientals. Sir J. Gorst’s demonstration 
that the rule of England is better than the rule of TurEzaw 
will be denied by nobody except the fanatics who hold it as 
the first article of their creed that their country is always in 
the wrong. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN EARTHQUAKE, 


pe occurrence of the extensive earthquake of last 


Saturday—followed, as it has been, by other more 
extensive and destructive disturbances of the same kind 
across the Atlantic—was not surprising to the gifted 
persons whose sensibility to atmospheric and seismic con- 
ditions entitles them to have an opinion about such matters. 
If they can distinguish between the oppressive heat of that 
and the preceding days, and the oppressive heat which pre- 
vailed later, well and good. If not, we can only anticipate 
yet another earthquake, and trust that it may not come 
nearer home. The concurrence of official reports from 
Alexandria and Malta is by itself sufficient to make it 
certain that the earthquake was not the product of the brain 
of some enterprising Zantic reporter, but at the same time 
it may fairly be hoped that the horrors of the catastrophe 
did not lose any of their impressiveness in their necessary 
passage through his hands. 

It is not correct to suppose that the town of Zante is 
built with a view to safety in earthquakes. The houses 
there are as much “ high-built”—that is, European—as in 
Corfu, and an earthquake sufficiently serious to bring 
houses down at all extensively would be productive of the 
same ghastly results there as in most other civilized towns. 


All Englishmen ought to entertain a sentimental regard for 
Zante, as it belonged to us in the days of its prosperity, 
which naturally came to an end when we preferred gratifying 
Mr. Guapstone’s fads to conferring the benefits of British 
trade and British credit on the Ionian Islands. But, in 
addition to this, many English travellers: have pleasant re- 
collections of Zante. What though the Zante currants— 
which are simply miniature grapes, and are pleasant to eat 
fresh, in spoonfuls—-are now chiefly grown at Patras, and 
the trading vessels that lie in the harbour are fewer than 
heretofore? It is a bright little place nevertheless ; and he 
who makes the principal excursion in the island, which con- 
sists of driving to the monastery of Prothoromo, and is there- 
interrupted while eating his chicken in the guest-chamber 
by a courteous monk who “ stands” the party a bottle of the 
white wine which the monks make, but do not sell, will 
freely acknowledge, if he is a man of taste, that some of the 
sweetest flowers continue to blush unseen, and that for him a 
new light has been thrown upon the potentialities of Marsala. 
It is to be hoped that none of the woodcocks which make 
Zante a halting-ground between Lapland and some unascer- 
tained part of Africa, in which two places they are said to 
pass the summer and winter respectively, were sacrificed in 
the late convulsion. It is probable that they have hardly 
arrived yet; but when they do come they are mostly in ex- 
cellent condition for the dinner-table. 

Though ‘the earliest accounts of the earthquake, which 
declared Pyrgos and Filiatra to have been destroyed, appear 
to have been exaggerated, it is very possible that a great 
deal of mischief may have been done there. Though the 
houses at Pyrgos are lower than at Zante, the town, which 
is practically Asiatic—though probably the inhabitants 
would resent the imputation—is, after the manner of Asiatic 
towns, very full, busy, and dirty. It is the chief business 
town in the east of the Morea, if not in the whole peninsula, 
and its destruction, or anything like it, would be a great 
blow to Greek prosperity. It is the nearest town to the 
ruins of Olympia, and from that circumstance is pretty 
generally known to English travellers. If earthquakes have 
any curative faculty in the matter of bad smells, it is just 
possible that the catastrophe may have been indirectly the 
means of improvement. The importance of Katakolo, 
which the earliest reports announced to have been also 
destroyed, is mainly derived from Pyrgos, of which it is the 
port, and the principal means of connexion with the outer 
world, unless the long promised railway from Patras has re 
cently been completed and opened. 

Earthquakes are not new in these localities, particularly 
at Zante, where they are credited with some of the most re 
markable features of the landscape. Yet it is reported that 
two men died of fright the other day, and there is no doubt 
that the phenomenon is terrifying. The circle of this one’s 
activity does not seem to have been very widely extended, 
as even so short a distance north as Corfu it is mentioned 
as having merely been noticed. Every one will rejoice that 
a place so beautiful in itself, and of so much interest to us, 
has escaped serious damage. For next after the safety of 
the inhabitants it is permissible to cherish a sentimental 
affection for the palace of “ King Tom” and the dismantled 
fortifications which are now the chief visible remains of the 
English occupation. 


UNNECESSARY RISK AT SEA. 


IS pve time to time some disaster at sea, or, under more 
fortunate circumstances, some more or less narrow 
escape from a disaster, gives rise to a discussion of the ques- 
tion whether ships are properly provided with means of 
saving life. These discussions always run pretty much the 
same course, and the same arguments are illustrated by 
pretty much the same examples. It is pointed out that no 
ocean steamer carries boats enough for all her passengers, oT 
has any means of taking them off in case of wreck except 
her boats. Another noyade after the pattern of that which 
accompanied the sinking of the Ville de Havre is con- 
tinually predicted. After a time it is observed that river 
boats and excursion steamers are more closely packed and 
worse fitted with life-saving apparatus than ocean packets. 
Then the hideous story of the Princess Alice is told again, 
and a repetition is predicted. Ifthe alarm has been, a5 in 
recent cases, one of fire, the discussion goes much the same 
course, with some slight differences in the terms used and 
the examples cited. When the danger has been noted, and 
the defects detailed, the difficulty of finding a remedy is 
pointed out, As this task generally falls to those people § 
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who would have to find the money, it is commonly per- 


condition (in effect) that his party should be allowed greater 


formed with zeal, and also, it must be acknowledged, with | latitude of talk in the debate on the Report. The ostensible 
a competent knowledge of the facts. The journalist or | object of the member for Cork was to save the great Mr. 
volunteer correspondent who comments on the risk to human | Sexton from the indignity of having to bring in his Belfast 
life is too often better provided with good will than technical | amendment on a Wednesday afternoon. Lord Ranpoipu 
knowledge. After a time something new turns up. The | CuurcuIL1’s avowed ground for resisting the proposal was 
public has other things to think about. Owners have the | that it involved the certain loss of a day, with nothing but 
same very valid reason for doing nothing, and between the | a problematical gain to balance it. Wednesday, he argued, 
want of compulsion from without and the strength of the | had better be spent in the effective prosecution of the debate, 


motive to do nothing within, nothing is done. 


since it is by no means certain that, if it be not so treated, 


Some recent narrow escapes in the Channel have started | the Irish benches will be any more sparing of their eloquence 
a discussion of this sort in a quiet way again, and it is | on that account at the subsequent stage of the Address. The 
gradually coming to the usual end. The difficulty of pre- | point of tactics appeared, as we have said, to be a doubtful 
venting this is perhaps insuperable, since any one who | one ; but Lord Ranpo.pn CuurcHILL’s decision upon it was 
argues for adopting measures of precaution will certainly be | fully justified by subsequent events. Compromise with the 
called upon to point out some which will be effectual, and | object of saving time is always a hazardous game to play at 
he will not find that easy to do, and he seldom has the | with Mr. Parnett; but when Mr Parnewu has got allies 
courage to give an appropriate answer. There is one obstacle | on the front Opposition Bench, it vecomes pretty certainly 
at the threshold, and it is the almost total impossibility |a game at which Ministers cannot win. The combined 


of preparing the passengers of those very vessels which run 
the greatest risk for a sudden alarm of wreck or fire. On 
board an ocean steamer it is possible, and it is the practice 


to have fire drill, The passengers take to it kindly enough, 


for it is a break in the monotony of the voyage, to say 
nothing of the fact that they know it is for their good. But 
on board a river or excursion boat the thing could not be 


done. The passengers are only on board for a few hours, 
and have other ways of amusing themselves. Moreover, 
any one who has seen the Ramsgate boat, for instance, 


coming up the Thames with six, or even eight, hundred | 


men, women, and children packed tight on her deck 
can realize the magnitude of the task of saving them in 
case of fire or collision. If the steamer had boats all 
round her bulwarks, she could not carry enough for her 
passengers, and she assuredly would not have men enough 
on board to lower and manage two of them. In a less 
degree the same thing may be said of the American packets. 
When it is pointed out that boats are not the only possible 
means of keeping people afloat, and that something might 
be done in the way of providing rafts, the answer always is 
that nobody has yet invented one which has been proved to 
be capable of not breaking loose when the vessel was rolling, 
and yet of being launched suddenly. There is no doubt 
that this is a difficulty, but it ought not to be an uncon- 
querable one, and it probably would be got over if it were 
as much the interest of the owners to provide for saving the 
lives of their passengers as it is to save time. At the 
present moment owners are a body of men who feel them- 
selves much aggrieved, and on this very point too. Within 
the last few days a deputation from Hartlepool has waited 
on Lord Srantey at the Board of Trade to complain of 
more harassment. Their vessels are “ well.decked,” and the 
Board has been calling upon them to spend money in 
making freeing-holes in the bulwarks, and providing flying 
bridges from the bridge to the topgallant forecastle. This 
the owners describe as the last straw which has broken 
their backs; and yet it does seem that people should not 
be allowed to take the responsibility for the lives of 
others without providing every recogniz2d means of safety. 
How careless owners can be in that respect may be seen 
from a letter in the Daily Chronicle of the 30th, showing 
how a vessel, probably well insured, was sent to sea with a 
cargo of dynamite and gunpowder, and not only with no 
appliances for extinguishing fire, but so ill provided with 
lamps that “slush” had to be burnt in a species of saucer, 
and that even in the fore-peak. This was, of course, pure 
meanness on the part of the owners, and ought to be 
punishable. It is not an exceptional offence, as any mer- 
chant-sailor can prove. Owners of this class would probably 
describe themselves as harassed if the Board of Trade en- 
forced the use of proper oil, and yet the obligation is im- 
lied in the rule that the vessel must be supplied with 
ights. If licences to carry passengers were only given 
when life-saving appliances were supplied, owners would 
exert themselves to stimulate inventors, and something 
would probably be produced before long. The responsi- 
bility for finding the means ought surely to rest first on those 
who make the profit. 


OBSTRUCTION ABOVE THE GANGWAY. 


C seemed open at one time, perhaps, to some doubt 
whether the Cuancettor of the Excuequer decided 
rightly in rejecting Mr. Parnewt’s offer to assent to the 


Oppositions can play it, according to the American 
euphemism, “with the advantages”; and, after what 
happened on Thursday night, we think that the leader of 
the House has no reason to reproach himself with refusing 
Mr. Parnewt’s offer. For Thursday night’s proceedings 
showed that he had to reckon not only with Mr. Parnett 
but with Sir Witt1am Harcourt, who would necessarily, 
though he could not safely, have been left out of the 
arrangement. An ex-Minister who, in a House which 
stood at the moment in special need of an example of 
obedience, succeeds in incurring the unusual humiliation of 
a reproof for disputing a Cecision of the Chair, may be 
expected to “go far”; and such an ex-Minister the House 
possesses in the person of Sir Witu1am Harcourt. 


The only valuable part of the debate introduced by Mr. 
Sexron’s portentous harangue on Wednesday last was the 
personal question which it incidentally involved. Nothing 
whatever is to be gained by hearing Nationalist and Orange 
members contradicting each other flatly on questions already 
sub judice, and which, if they were not sub judice, would 
find the worst of judges in the House of Commons. But 
something was to be gained from hearing Mr. Mortey’s 
defence of his Executive action with respect to the Belfast 
riots; and there was some, though less, advantage in dis- 
cussing the question of the alleged “ incitements given to 
“ riot” which the Opposition profess to find in the language 
of Ministerial and other speakers on the Conservative side. 
As regards the justification of that language, as employed 
in the circumstances to which alone it was intended to 
apply, we are disposed to think that Lord Ranpotpa 
CuuRCHILL did wisely in declining to prolong the debate by 
a reply to Sir Witu1am Harcovurt’s somewhat elephantine 
attack. Colonel SaunpDERSON may not express himself 
perhaps with philosophical precision of language; but 
in his vivacious way he put the defence of his own and 
Lord Ranpotrpn CHuRcHILL’s exhortations to Ulster with 
sufficient accuracy for all controversial purpose, and fairly 
raised the issue of political ethics for Mr. Mortey’s dis- 
cussion, With his energetic rebuke of Colonel SaunpERson, 
if only it had been delivered from the official-conventional 
point of view, we should have felt no particular inclination 
to quarrel, It stands, of course, to reason that no officer 
of a constituted Government, or, what is the same thing, 
no man speaking retrospectively as such officer, could ac- 
quiesce in the doctrine that anything would justify the 
lieges in resistance to any technically regular commands 
which that Government might issue. Such a doctrine 
amounts, to use an old-fashioned phrase, to a “slander of 
“ the title” of the authorities affected by it, which in virtue 
of their very existence they could not possibly tolerate. 
Accordingly, we should find no fault with Mr. Mortey for 
protesting as a merely practical necessity of his position against 
Colonel Saunperson’s declaration that, if Parliament had 
adopted the Bill of Mr. Mortey’s chief, and sentenced the 
Ulster Protestants to be transferred from the rule of Parlia- 
ment to that of the National League, he should have consi- 
dered himself and his fellow-Protestants justified in forcibly 
resisting the execution of that sentence. But Mr. Morzey’s 
scandalized demeanour, no less than the solemnity of his 
language, distinctly showed that he was prepared to dispute 
the CoLongL’s proposition with equal energy on the field of 
abstract political theory. He quite plainly holds that by 
the terms of the political compact the citizen is bound not 
only legally, but equitably and morally, to render passive 
obedience to any command which may be imposed upon him 


Closing of the debate on the Address last Tuesday night, on 


by the terms of an Act of Parliament. Strange, indeed, is 
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it to see how the most philosophical politician may become 
the dupe of words, and how, under the influence of these 
illusions, a Radical of the nineteenth century may un- 
consciously clasp hands with a divine-right Tory of the 
seventeenth. No one would have expected to see Mr. 
Joun Mortey pulling bow to Sir Ropert Fitmer’s stroke ; 
and yet it is surely undeniable that these two eminent poli- | 
tical thinkers are in the same boat. Thereisno conceivable | 
argument for Mr. Mortey’s high non-resistance theory as 
applied to the case of a Parliamentary statute which cannot 
be employed with exactly equal cogency to defend the appli- | 
cation of that theory to the case of an arbitrary decree of a 
despotic monarch. The favourite Radical formula about the 
consent of the Government (which they assume to be always 
present under representative government, and always absent 
under absolute régimes) being the sole foundation of a rule 
affords no assistance in distinguishing the two cases which 
we have declared to be identical. For, in the first place, 
the extent of this consent is the very question at issue; that 


Mortey to argue that he kept his finger on the pulse of the 
Irish Constabulary and should have known if they were 
undergoing any process of the kind. Half the men who 
sufler from this loss of moral nerve are unconscious of it 
themselves until the moment for action arises, 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON AND THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


h R. FREDERIC HARRISON has written to remon- 

strate against a statement contained in the last 
number of the Saturday Review. He has also, without 
waiting for a withdrawal or reassertion of the criticism to 
which he objects, denounced in a letter to the Pall Mall 
Gazette the passage in question by the rude and offensive 
term of “an untruth.” “The passage,” he adds, “is appa- 
“ rently a distortion of a remark of mine in the Fortnightly 
“ Review made in March 1867. But neither there nor else- 


question is flagrantly begged by the assumption that the 
governed constructively consent to obey every command 
which the governor—in this case possibly the “odd man,” 
as Bishop Macee calls him—may think fit to issue. And, 
in the second place, the consent of A to be governed by B 
cannot be held by any straining of language to imply con- 
sent to be handed over by B to be governed by C; which is 
the case supposed by Colonel SaunDERsON. 


For the manner and tone of Mr. Mortry’s speech we 
could, of course, have nothing but commendation. It was 
throughout a reproof of equal delicacy and severity to the 
blusterous orator who sits by his side ; and even those who 
do not feel that the late Chief Secretary has completely 
proved the discretion of his administrative conduct will do 
full justice to its good faith. Probably even Mr. Jounston 
of Ballykilbeg will hardly doubt any longer that Mr. 
Morey did his best according to his lights to suppress dis- 
turbance in Belfast, though politicians much less extreme 
than Mr. Jounston may still allow themselves to doubt 
whether he went the best way to work. We do not, for 
our own part, think that he has succeeded in justifying his 
action in bringing in the “ country police.” Admitting that 
drafts had to be made from the Southern provinces, it would 
have been better to have allotted them to almost any other 
town in Ulster than Belfast; and, if the difficulty could not 
be turned in this way, we frankly own ourselves to be of 
those who think that an earlier display of military force 
should have been resorted to. Then, again, as regards the 
local magistracy, it is scarcely to the point for Mr. Moriry 
to plead that, by reason of their imperfectly representative 
character, they could not be trusted as unreservedly as the 
authorities of an English borough. A central Executive 
must unreservedly trust the local authorities it wishes to 
co-operate with, or it had better supersede them altogether. 
To invoke them and yet at the same time to show them that 


“ where have I ever published the opinions set forth in the 
“ passage above cited.” Mr. Harrison has probably re. 
_ published the article of 1867, for the description of his 
| opinions in the Saturday Zeview was founded on recent 
| recollection. However this may be, he is right in his 
_assumption that the reference was to the passage which 
/he oddly calls “a remark,” and which is too long for 
quotation in full. The article in the Fortnightly Review 
was published before the Reform Bill of 1867 had been 
passed into an Act, “So far,” said Mr. Harrison, “ from 
“being the least fit for political influence of all classes 
“in the community, the best part of the working class 
“of the community forms the most fit of all others. If 
“ any section of the people is to be the paramount arbi- 
“ter in public affairs, the only section competent for the 
“ duty is the superior order of workmen.” The qualities 
which fit a man to be an elector are “social sympathies,” 
&e. “These qualities the best working-men possess in a 
“far higher degree than any other portion of the com- 
“ munity ; indeed, they are almost the only part of the com- 
“ munity which possesses them in any perceptible degree. In 
* political fitness the unenfranchised [i.c. the town artisans] 
“ are, as a body, immeasurably superior to the enfranchised. 
“In all that makes a man worthy of the suffrage, an 
“ average city mechanic stands at one end of the scale and 
“the ‘cultured’ critic and the small shopkeeper at the 
“other. . . . Theirs are the brightest powers of sympathy 
“ and the readiest powers of action.” 

The Saturday Review had said that “ Mr. Harrison, with 
“ an exaggeration unworthy of a serious philosopher, asserts 
“ that the artisans, who are for the most part associated in 
“ trade-unions, are not only enlightened and disinterested, 
“ but superior in intelligence and virtue to all other classes 
“ of the community.” The summary of the passage in the 
Fortnightly was therefore strictly accurate; and it so far 


you cannot rely upon their impartiality is to create the | 
justification of your own suspicions. In the case of dis- | 
turbances in a town governed and officered like Belfast 
there is, no doubt, something to be said for the central 
Executive stepping in at the earliest moment and taking 
the administration as far as possible into its own hands. 
But though this is pretty much what the Castle did in the 
later stages of the riots, the course was only adopted after 
the local authorities, possessed apparently by an uneasy 
consciousness that they were not fully trusted by and not 
in complete accord with the Irish Executive, had made 
matters rather worse by their abortive attempts at pacifi- 
cation. As regards the origin of the riots, we must still 
adhere, we are afraid, to the belief to which Mr. Tuomas 
RussEut gave artless but sufficiently accurate expression. 
We do not wish, since Mr. Morty seems to dislike it, to 
insist on the term “demoralization of the police” as a 
description of the results of the presence of a Home Rule 
Secretary at the Irish Office. But, though that term may 
be a harsh one, the process which it is employed to describe 
is easily intelligible by any one who reflects upon the prin- 
ciples on which alone it is possible to exercise authority 
whether over a kingdom ora household. If the immediate 
delegates of that authority, we care not who they be, see 
reason to believe that their superiors have misgivings of 
their moral right to issue orders, or cherish, we will not say 
sympathy, but compassionate indulgence for those who pro- 
test against the issue of such orders, it will follow as the 
night the day that they will not support authority at a 
pinch with anything like the same vigour that another 
sort of master would inspire in them. It is idle for Mr. 


mitigated Mr. Harrison’s extravagance of eulogy as to omit 
his sneer at his own class as “cultured critics” who are to 
be put on a level with small shopkeepers. There was no 
pretence of quotation ; and Mr. Harrison may be reminded 
that a criticism, even by a “cultured critic,” may be an in- 
ference from an author's language and not a literal citation. 
It is for Mr. Harrison to consider whether he owes re- 
paration to those whom under some strange misapprehension 
he has accused of stating an untruth. Wanton discourtesy 
is not less unworthy of a serious philosopher than exag- 
geration. 


OUT OF THE PILGRIM TRACK. 


it is many years now since the Land of the Book has become 
a part of the regular Eastern tour. A winter in Cairo and 
visit to Beyrout, Damascus, and the Holy Places in the spring is 
a programme as easily performed, thanks to the pervading genius 
of Mr. Cook, as a tour among the English lakes. But there are a 
few out-of-the-way nooks and corners in Syria still to all intents 
and purposes unexplored and virgin yet from the inquisitive eye 
of the tourist and the dominion of the dragoman. Leaving aside 
the rocky fastnesses of the Hauran, which have proved too much 
even for the zeal of the nominal Ottoman suzerain or the ardour 
of proselytizing Frenchmen in search of imaginary netional inte- 
rests to protect, there are villages and queer spots lying to the 
north-east of Damascus, within easy reach, which would well 
repay the visit of any traveller who is capable of conducting him- 
self without personal supervision, It is not every one who would 
appreciate the enjoyments of a trip in this neighbourhood, per- 
haps; but to him who travels in search of something new, and not 
merely to enable himself to say “he has been there” when the 
stock stages of an Eastern tour are the subject of conversation, no 
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pleasanter field can be offered than the hamlets which rest among 
the mountains between Damascus and Horus. He will find no 
hotels and no restaurants, no post, and, happy release, no tele- 
grams ; but, instead of the refinements of the Western civilization, 
a return to the patriarchal customs and hospitality of the days 
‘of Abraham, e will have to forget spring mattresses and 
make friends with strange bedfellows as well as beds; but, if he 
possess the true spirit of the traveller, he will never find room for 
complaint. Water and milk instead of wine, but what water and 
what milk! and bread and honey instead of meat. If he be of 
epicurean tastes, he may try the full diet of John the Baptist, for 
locusts are plentiful and by no means bad fare for the hungry. 
Any one who has eaten broiled locust-legs or sat down in the 
cool dawning of the day to a dish of wild honey, dark and fragrant 
and running from the comb, will never again pity the asceticism 
of the early Bible dervish. 

But to pass from the general to the particular, let us choose our 
ideal traveller, and, furnishing him with a couple of good horses, 
one for himself, with the smallest possible amount of dead weight 
to carry, and the other to follow with his servant and heavier im- 
aera start him out of the Bab Tooma or Gate of St. Thomas. 

Ye must leave early, so we strike across the plain of Aboon just 
as the sun is rising and tinting the red soil redder under the 
flying feet of the mares. Then through a rocky gorge down 
which the waters of Menin come tumbling in noisy haste during 


the winter, and so past the quaint village of Muarraba, built on the | 


hill-side. All the houses are rectangular, and formed with the 
stone of the place, looking like a toy-village built with mud- 
coloured cards by some ancient giant at play. On our left are the 
orchards laden with golden peaches and apricots, and on the right 
fields of waving corn. Bright-winged butterflies and burnished 
locusts are fluttering and springing round us, and from the leafy 
shade we hear the bulbuls and the turtle-doves making love and 


plaint. By the roadside three men are lading a donkey with | 


walnuts, and we stand aside to let a string of camels swing 


leisurely past in charge of swarthy Bedouins from the Eastern | 


plains. Every one we meet gives cheery greeting till we come to 
the springs of Menin. Here, whilst the man kind are at work in 
the fields, the womenfolk are engaged in the family washing. 
Being mostly Druses, the ladies are shy of showing their faces 
whilst, with their washing-bats in one hand and a garment in the 
other, they stand, bare-armed, up to the knees in the crystal 
water, thrashing out their linen. After washing their clothes the 
damsels wash themselves, and then go off singing merrily to their 
homes. 

From Menin let us make for Sednifiya across a vast plain par- 


tially cultivated, and iridescent with the most wonderful colouring | 


of oranges, purples, and rose madders, No pen can paint the 
gorgeous tints lent to the soil by the sunlight, and an artist who 
should place on canvas the Sedniya plain would be laughed at by 
those who have themselves never seen its rich beauties. As we 
ride along the people at work in the fields espy us froma mile or so 
distant, and race up to the travellers, holding out alittle sheaf of corn 
or barley to the horses, and breathlessly exclaiming “ Shemdletak,” 
or “ Your bouquet.” Then we must dishuree el ’adeh, some infinite- 
simal copper coin, for the privilege of taking their firstfruits, to the 
equal satisfaction of the natives and the beasts. Gradually the 
convent of Sedniiya looms up before us, built on the summit of a 
huge rock, with steps leading up to the low-grated door, hewn 
like the doorway itself in the living stone. Any one who 
hereafter may follow in our track may be allowed to find 
out for himself the pleasant —_ and curious sights await- 
ing him in the convent. Here lives a Lady Superior in charge 
of thirty novices. Sister Thecla and her lady secretary speak 


Greek, but Arabic is otherwise the only tongue heard within | 


the walls. Once a year a pilgrimage » grnneee by the de- 
vout and the sick to the shrine of Our y of Sedniya, and as 
many as can be housed are received into the convent. The more 
‘wealthy mark their sense of the favours they receive by building | 
or furnishing a guest-room or by donations in money; the poorer | 
brethren come and depart freely. None of the ruder sex live | 
within the precincts, and, with the exception of travellers and an 
ancient priest reputed to have long passed his fivescore years, no | 
male loiters among the sisterhood. A quaint chapel to the | 
memory of St. George, with ever-burning fire, before which are 
hung innumerable votive offerings of every description, adds to 

the sacred interest of the place. It would not be fair to tell all 

the surprises which await the traveller in this curious retreat, so 

we will mount again, our steeds being held for us by a girl-groom | 
who has been at pains to anoint their eyes and noses with sweet- 
oil against the abominable gadflies; and so pursue our journey. | 
A wide choice lies before us—we feel almost Fike our first parents | 
when the gates of Eden closed behind them—but finally we strike 
away to the left across a desolate plain peopled only by locusts, 
which ap; tly flourish well on a stone diet, and make for the 
village o Ma'aloola, lying partially in a valley and ty on 
the breast of the mountain hewn into its side. Here, again, high 
up as if in an eyrie, stands a monastery which is worth climbing 
up to, if only for the bottle of home-made wine which the holy 
fathers press upon us. Ma’aloola is one of the only two villages 
in the world where at the present time the old Syriac language is 
spoken in the streets and market as the common speech of the 
people, many of whom are, in fact, ignorant of Arabic or any 
other tongue. This is the more remarkable in that the villagers 
mix freely enough with their neighbours ; yet their dialect neither 
spreads nor dies out—a noteworthy philological problem. Here 


we are looked upon as curiosities, Few of the men, and probably 
none of the women, have ever seev an Englishman before. Seeing 
is scarcely sufficient evidence for them, and evidently nothing 
would afford them greater delight than to be allowed to try 
the pin-test. Nevertheless they are hospitably inclined, and there 
is no difficulty in obtaining supplies for dinner whilst we explore 
the neighbourhood. Beyond the village the mountain-side is 
honeycombed with caves and tombs, long since deserted and rifled 
homes of the living and dead, many of them adorned with arrow- 
headed and Roman inscriptions as yet unknown to the archeolo- 
gist. Ma‘aloola and its sister Syriac village, a few hours’ ride 
distant, are well deserving a visit, if for no other reason, yet 
because of their pristine simplicity as terr@ incognita to Bedeker 
and Murray. 

Perhaps one of the pleasantest spots for the next halt will be 
Yabrood, a village whose clean whitewashed cottages and chalky 
surroundings mark it out in dazzling distinctness from the burnt 
valleys and mountains round. The population is mixed Moslem 
and Christian, living in tolerable harmony, and nowhere is the 
restraint which is the usual consequence of Mussulman contact 
less visible than here. Especially are the Christian women of 
Yabrood frank and free in offering hospitality, and if the traveller 
arrive in the daytime when the men are all at work in the fields, 
he will receive the same spontaneous welcome from the house- 
wives as he might expect in an English farmhouse, and which he 
will look for in vain from Moslem ladies in the absence of their 
| lords. At Yabrood as at Ma‘aloola we find a small community 
| mixing with its surroundings, but preserving its own individuality. 

The physiological type at Yabrood is quite distinct from that to 
| be met with elsewhere in the mountain. The skin is as clear and 
white as an Englishman’s, and many of the men have fair hair and 
beards, with blue eyes. The women have marvellous rose-leaf com- 
plexions, oval faces, and dark brown hair, with the same blue eyes. 
Scarcely an ill-favoured woman is to be seen, and two out of three 
will be of rare beauty approaching closely to the ideal Madonna. 
After struggling for possession of the strangers, some cheery 
matron who has carried off the prize will lead us triumphantly to 
her little cottage, and there, when refreshment has been served, the 
neighbours crowd round for a chat, bringing bunches of roses and 
| jasmine for the guests and fresh-cut barley for the beasts, Any 

shyness and restraint soon wears off, and by the time the men 

come home we are fast friends with half the village. The masters 
| endorse the welcome given by the mistresses, and we scarcely feel 

strangers in a strange land. Again, we need not expatiate on the 
| small enjoyments of this camping ground, only observing that no 
| one who ever passes through Yabrood will miss an opportunity of 
repeating his experiences. 

The next night we may pass at Kuteifeh, one of the caravan 
stations on the Aleppo road, At sunset we shall reach the. gates, 
after a terribly hot and thirsty ride, through the gorge of Caldun, 
and can choose between the Okella or caravanserai, or the invita- 
tion of some sheikh. If we elect to try the former we shall meet 
a motley company of Bedouins and merchants on the tramp, and if 
we prefer the private house we shall be treated to the best it con- 
| tains, Starting in the morning for Dumeyr, we pass through 

Rohaibeh, a queer barbarous village whose inhabitants are not very 
| fond of strangers, and where a special kind of embroidery worked 
| by the women is tempting but difficult to buy. And so on to 
Dumeyr, with the lakes in the distance to the east, and an old ruined 
| castle close to the town, with portcullis and shooting loopholes, and 

a little tower over the entrance from which to drop down huge 

stones or other missiles on the enemy if the portcullis was forced, 
| Dumeyr itself is a wild village peopled by a hybrid set of inhabit- 
| ants, who show clear traces of the Bedouin blood of the Desert, on 
whose borders they lie. The next night we may camp with a tribe 
in the open, and vary our experiences in any direction, always find- 
| ing something new and interesting to observe, especially if we keep 
away to the north and east. 

Perhaps, however, enough has been said to tempt some idle and 
adventurous traveller to forsake the beaten track and strike out a 
line for himself in almost untrodden places. Now that Cairo has 
become a garrison town, and the Nile a military waterway, Egypt 
is spoilt for ever as a refreshing contrast to Europe. Syria is being 
rapidly converted into a province of Cook, and we may expect 
before long to be forced to try Persia to escape from the tourist 
and the dragoman his master. But while there is yet time a de- 
lightful journey may now be made at a minimum of expense and 
smal] discomfort. 


NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEPFOLDS. 


HE smallest of the | only true and original Liberal 
parties is very unhappy. It has got sheep (though scarcely 
very many of them), but it has got no fold and no shepherd. Mr. 
Gladstone is “ luxuriating on the Rhine” or thereabouts, instead 
of giving, as he ought to give, the benefit of his Parliamentary 
experience to an Opposition which is at least convinced that its 
business is to oppose. Sir William Harcourt has never been con- 
genial to the real North-country Radical. Mr. Morley has been 
for the most part silent, and rather more effective in silence than 
in speech, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman appears, after a brief and 
brilliant interval of activity, to have relapsed into that indolence 
which has been frequently noted by theologians as one of the 
most dangerous consequences of a conviction of personal salvation. 
There is Mr, Labouchere, who is quite ready to lead ; but the recol- 
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lection of the woes of Mr. Woodhead seems still to act as a deter- 
rent to followers. A Yorkshireman is nothing without his tea ; 
and the most appalling risks await a man who, under Mr. Labou- 
chere’s leadership, makes arrangements for the beloved meal. 
Besides, Mr. Tikeuhen labours under grave imputations, Has 
not Mr, Whistler proved him in his own periodical to be a re- 
actionary, a perruque, a defender of the most intolerable things in 
the sphere of Art on the mere plea of age and such like Con- 
servative and aristocratic arguments ? And has not Mr. Labouchere 
himself, in defending himself, made the damning admission that he 
could “ almost consent” to be made a peer that so he might gaze 
continually on Mr. Herbert’s masterpiece? “ Almost consent” to be 
made a peer? Almost consent to follow, and more than follow, in 
the fatal steps of Sir James (we do not mean Mr. Whistler) and Sir 
Balthasar? This is the way in which the corruption of the people’s 
champions begins. Tyranny and aristocracy have had a broad hint 
given them that, if they wish to get at Mr. Labouchere, viapanditur a 
Mr. Herbert. After this how can a really serious Radical trust him ? 
And yet a leader the serious Radicals must have, for their souls 
are heavy within them, even as the soul of Lord Kilcoursie, “ Dark 
is the future which lays before us” if we can’t get united, says 
Lord Kilcoursie, perhaps too disconsolate to attend to the niceties 
of English vocabulary, perhaps remembering that another cele- 
brated man of letters of his order, my Lord Byron, took a similar 
liberty with the verb “lay.” The only true and original Liberal 
party feels that dark is the future that lays before it if it cannot 
get a fold and a leader, and the first thing todo is undoubtedly 
to get a leader. In default of Mr. Gladstone, of Sir William 
Harcourt, of Mr. Morley, of the double-dyed traitor Chamberlain, 
of the unfortunately impossible Sir J. C. Tatlock-Dilke, who is 
at Royat-in-the-Rockies, they have fallen back on Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth, around whom a band of brave spirits gathered this 
week to save the State. 

In the greater part of these islands no very definite ideas are 

rhaps attached to the personality and name of Mr. Alfred 
llingworth. Even persons pretty well acquainted with politics 
could say little of him except that he is a member of Parliament 
whose actions appear to be guided by three broad and simple 
principles; first, That the Church of England is the root of all 
evil; secondly, That London as contrasted with provincial, and 
especially Yorkshire, towns is the root of all the other evil; 
thirdly, That such evil as, despite these generalizations, cannot 
conveniently be set down to the Church of England or to the 
profligate metropolis is to be attributed to peers or Tories, and 
especially to Tory peers. Persons of a severely intellectual kind— 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “cultured critics ”—may in the pride of 
their carnal wisdom poohpooh this kind of simple faith, but it 
really has a great many advantages. Those who hold it or 
anything like it can never be under any difficulty ; for it is 
nearly certain that, in every conceivable case of politics, the 
interests, or at least the sympathies, of the Church, or of the 
capital, or of the peers, or of the Tories, will be found to be on 
one side. Then you have only got to take the other, and ¢pso 
facto “your name is on the plan,” according to an agreeable Non- 
conformist locution. This accounts for the singular confidence 
—it can hardly be said the singular quietness—of Mr. Illing- 
worth’s rather numerous Parliamentary utterances. He is never 
bothered with any doubts or pestered with any difficulties. We 
do not, for instance, remember whether he was a pronounced 
Home Ruier before the great somersault of the Gladstonian part; 
on that question. Very likely he was; for the Church, the Capital, 
the Peerage, and the Tory party have all been steadily opposed to 
Home Rule. At any rate, the fact of this opposition must have 
made it easy for him to adopt Mr. Gladstone’s latest conviction, 
not only with perfect ease, but (which can’t be said of all his 
fellows) with complete sincerity. There are obvious advantages, 
we repeat, in such a creed for a party leader and constructor of 
sheepfolds. 

At the same time the fullest reports of the success of Mr. 
Illingworth’s attempt to construct a fold are not entirely en- 
couraging. The forty adherents who gathered round him appear 
to be extremely critical but far from constructive. A sense of the 
very great unpleasantness of being without a fold while other 
_ have got one is not in itself architectural, though it may 
ead to architecture. We make no doubt that all the forty would 
have endorsed the gloomy description of the present state of 
affairs supplied by a correspondent of the Daily News the other 
day:—* One sees the moral malaria now rising. It is the 
apotheosis of devildom. Leer reasserts itself. Clericalism grows 
taller. Small despotisms reappear. The childish folly of Prim- 
roseism grows into rural Boycotting. The sturdy Radical must 
be ruined by loss of business, and petticoat law is paramount 
over country tradesfolk. Hence the supreme necessity of re- 

iring Liberal breaches.” The necessity of repairing Liberal 

aches is, no doubt, felt deeply by Mr, Illingworth’s forty, 
whether they do or do not connect it, like this debauchee 
in full stops, with the paramountness of petticoat law. But 
how to repair your breaches? how to build your sheepfold ? 
Here the sturdy Radical seems to have been at a nonplus, Al- 
most every one had some complaint to make. Professor Stuart 
suggested “education”—a prescription, especially from a Pro- 
fessor, of startling originality. Mr. T. B. Potter thought well 
(he seems to have been the only sheepfold-builder who thought 
well of anything or anybody) of Sir William Harcourt. Mr. 
Esslemont “grumbled in regard to the Liberal Whips.” 
Mr. Buxton aid ditto, but “made his complaints more specific.” 


Mr. Walter M‘Laren was “ that left to himself” that he actually 
ventured to complain of the Grand Lama; even Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Conybeare remarked that Radicals are “a great party,” th 
are, but they must be not so much cracked up as “ banded 
together ”—in short, uncracked, or at least healed of their cracks. 
The same gifted person suggested “ more Whips” (there are 
about a dozen in the House already), probably feeling a certain 
ability for the post. Mr. Borlase mentioned the highly interesting 
fact that he is going to visit Ireland for himself and “ lay before 
his constituents the result of the visit,” after which, of course, the 
Trish question will be finished. Mr. Illingworth, the chairman, 
closed the diapason fit and full by observing that “ all Tory Bills 
[of the next Session] should be opposed by Radical amendments.” 
‘The great soul of Mr. Illingworth will not wait to see whether 
Tory Bills of the next Session are good and bad or what they are 
about. Toricum est ; non legetur, says Mr. Illingworth, and they 
all think it quite reasonable and just the attitude of a statesman. 
Perhaps it is the attitude of a statesman, but it won’t build a fold. 
Unanimity of conviction that everybody in your party, from Mr. 
Gladstone downward, except yourself, has behaved disgracefully, 
will not stop that apotheosis of devildom, or rebuke the reassert- 
iveness of beer, or cut clericalism shorter, or restore healed Liberal 
breaches to their proper supremacy over petticoats. It would really 
be better for the sturdy Radical to confine himself to the consolatory, 
if not exactly consistent, expressions of his chief newspaper, which 
was on the same day and in the same article convinced that the 
Unionists are confident of victory, and that they are distractedly 
conscious of approaching defeat. A new party or two with Whips, 
resolutions, and a drawing-room to meet in (of course not a ducal 
drawing-room) all complete will not do any good. The parable 
of the blanket whose top was cut off to make the bottom longer 
is hackneyed, but it is fatally applicable to these little manipula- 
tions of minorities. And if Mr. Illingworth thinks to build his 
sheepfold by the simple process of opposing all Tory Bills, we 
fear he is destined to even greater disappointment, though pro- 
bably the wicked Tories would not be disappointed at all. 

The fact of the matter is that there is only one way for these 
foldless sheep to get folded, and they know it, and therefore do 
they baa lamentation and mourning and woe week after week in this 
melancholy manner, They have got to go back to the fold—to the 
fold which they and their bell-wether chose to overleap and quit— 
on pain of dying, he and they, in the political wilderness. If they 
like to die, they are of course welcome to do so; for, to tell the 
truth, there are not very many of them who would be missed by 
any sensibleman, But if they do not like to die in the wilderness, 
they have got to come back, and all the new projects for a new fold 
with walls built by Mr. Illingworth and daubed with untempered 
mortar by Mr. Schnadhorst will, unless things change very oddly, 
come to nothing. Perhaps no better proof of the hopelessness of 
these lost — is to be found than in the fact that they are actu- 
ally angry with their pseudo-shepherds for ss the other 
sheep at all, The “complaints of the Whips” at the Illingworth 
meeting were quite as much for daring to send whips to Unionists 
as for not whipping pening as often as they would like. As- 
suredly this is a hopeful way of repairing breaches, and a very good 
look-out for the building of a stout weatherproof and wolfproof 
fold for the Great Liberal Party. 


DR. BURNEY’S TRAVELS. 


= dips into old books of travel is sure to find some- 
thing that will reward him for his trouble. The change 
that has come over Europe since the Revolution and the great 
French war is in itself vast. Scarcely less vast, at all events so far 
as the traveller is concerned, is the change that has been brought 
about by railways. We are swept along without a break in our 
journey from Calais to Marseilles, and onwards from Marseilles to 
Cannes or Mentone. We may one morning gather on our shoes 
the dust of London that will the following afternoon be brushed 
off by a dark lad of the Riviera, as we are gazing on the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, or looking up to the grey olive slopes 
of the Maritime Alps. We see everything and know nothing. 
What traveller of the present day is likely to leave behind him 
any journal of his tours in France, or Italy, or Germany, that will 
be read with interest in the twenty-first century? We get 
comfort and luxury, but of comfort and luxury the annals are of 
necessity dull. He who would have a traveller's story to tell 
must first have much to undergo. Into such reflections have 
we been led as we closed the last volume of Dr. Burney’s 
journals of his tours in France, Italy, and Germany. In col- 
lecting materials for his History of Music, he travelled one year 
so far as Naples and another year to almost all the chief cities 
of Germany. Johnson said that he had these Travels in his 
eye when writing his own Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland. It is impossible to believe, however, that he 
did more than rapidly run them over, for by v far the 
greater part of the three volumes in which they are told is given 
to music, So much is this the case that Dr. Burney only as 
a secondary title describes his books as Journals of Tours; 
designating them more properly as The Present State of Music in 
France, Italy, Germany, &c. hat could Johnson care for the 
main body of such a work, he, whose musical knowledge, as he 
himself confessed, was pretty well limited to distinguishing 
drum from a trumpet and a bagpipe from a guitar? Scattered 
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among the more technical matter, there are joes | and interesting 
accounts of men and manners, and of the hardships of foreign 
travels. It is in the accounts of Germany that we find most that 
interests us, for of France and Italy of last century we know 
elready much from many writers. Yet Burney adds to our know- 
ledge even of these. It is pleasant to read how at Bologna in 
1770 he met “with Monsieur Mozart and his son, the little 
German, whose premature and almost supernatural talents,” he 
writes, “astonished us in London a few years ago, when he had 
scarce quitted his infant state.” The account that he gives of 
the games, as he calls them, that he witnessed at Figline almost 
surpasses all that we hear of the Passion plays of Ammergau. 
In the great square of this small town, in the valley of the 
Arno, the story of David and Goliath was represented by 
1,500 peasants, who had been three months in training. “The 
two armies of the Jsraelites and Philistines met, marching to the 
sound of ancient instruments. They were all dressed ail’ antica, 
even to the common men ; the kings, princes, and generals on both 
sides were sumptuously clad, and all on horseback, as were several 
hundreds of the troops.” There are advances and retreats, speeches 
are made, Goliath’s head is apparently cut off, a pitched battle is 
fought, and “ David is brought in triumph at the head of the 
go and spoils, mounted on a superb chariot.” At Vicenza 

. Burney saw a procession of boys, headed by a priest, passing 
along the streets, and singing very well as they went. “ They 
were,” he writes, “a kind of religious press-gang, who seize all 
other boys they can find in their way to the Cathedral, in order 
to be catechized.” At Naples, in the opera-house, he saw in a 

tomimic dance “the humours of Vauxhall Gardens taken off. 

ere were introduced Quakers and sailors.” Vauxhall must, in 
Burney’s time, have had almost a European reputation; for on the 
Boulevard of Paris he saw “the new Vauxhal , as they call it, but 
it is no more like ours,” he adds, with patriotic pride, “than the 
Emperor of China's palace.” In Naples the chief performer on the 
violin, when he came to visit Burney, carried in his own hands 
his instrument through the streets. On this he remarks:—“ In 
Italy the leader of the first opera in the world carries the instru- 
ment of bis fame and fortune about him with as much pride as a 
soldier does his sword or musquet; while in England the in- 
dignities he would receive from the populace would soon impress 
his mind with shame for himself and fear for his instrument.” 
‘Our author does not fall into the common faults of travellers, who 
either go through Europe grumbling at everything, or else are for 
ever exclaiming with Sterne, “ They order this matter better in 
France.” Ifin London no respect was shown for a fiddle, at all 
events life and limbs were more highly valued than anywhere 
abroad. When towards the end of his tour he arrived at 
Potsdam he writes:—“I could not help observing that foot- 
passengers were here, as well as in every other city of Europe, 
except London, exposed to accidents from being mixed with 
horses and carriages, as well as from the insolence and brutality 
of their drivers, for want of a foot-path. Perhaps England is the 
only country, at present, where the common people are sufficiently 
‘respected for their lives and limbs to be thought worth preserving.” 
Again and again does he long for all the conveniences of English 
travelling—tbhe good roads, the easy carriages, the comfortable 
inns, and the civil landlords. Nowhere did he suffer more than 
in Germany. His journey from Munich to Vienna down the 
Iser and the Danube, and onwards from Vienna through Prague 
and Dresden to Berlin, required the fortitude rather of a soldier 
than of a middle-aged musician. From Munich he started on a 
large raft of fir-trees, There were many other passengers for 
whom a booth had been built. He, however, at a charge of four 
florins had a little cabin made for himself:—“It was of green 
boards, which exuded as much turpentine as would have vanquished 
all the aromatics of Arabia.” He suffered at first from heat, and 
then from cold rains and winds. The inns in the villages where 
they moored for the night were so miserable that he was forced to 
sleep in his hut, though it let in the rain and the wind. He 
nearly perished from cold. The stock of food that he had 
laid in was spoilt before he reached the journey’s end, and 
fresh supplies were scarcely to be had. There was little but 
the blackest and sourest bread. To add to his misery, when 
at last he arrived at Vienna he was plagued by “a remark- 
ably troublesome Custom-house examination.” All his books 
‘were taken from him, though they were merely musical or 
phical, and were detained for a fortnight. He was told 
that “if a single book had been found in his sac de nuit, its whole 
contents would have been forfeited.” 

In his journey from Vienna to Berlin he met with still greater 
‘hardships, being exposed in an open post-wagon to all the in- 
clemency of the weather. “I did not meet,” he says, “with a 
chaise or carriage of any kind that had a top or covering to 
protect passengers from heat, cold, wind, or rain in my whole 
ourney ; and so violent are the jolts, and so hard are the seats of 
Herman post-wagons, that a man is rather kicked than carried 
from one place to another.” Everywhere he suffered from extor- 
tionate and insolent postmasters, bad horses, bad inns, worse 

visions, and the importunity of numberless beggars. The great 

rederick had increased the general misery by his wars. Dr. 
Burney travelled through a famine and plague-stricken country. 
“ The half-starved people, just recovered from malignant fevers, 
little less contagious than the plague, occasioned by bad food and 
no food at all, offered the most melancholy spectacle I ever 
“beheld.” Dresden he found almost in ruins from the bombardment 


for beggary, theft, and wretchedness.” Nota boat of any kind, 
whether for business or pleasure, could be seen on the Elbe. The 
traflic up the river was interrupted by some commercial disputes 
with Austria; and down it by the King of Prussia’s fortress at 
Magdeburg. One curious custom he jound still kept up. The 
gates of the city were always shut during divine service. He was 
told that at the time of the Reformation the ple had 
been unwilling to attend the Reformed services, and that they 
had thus been shut in to stop them from wandering in the fields at 
sermon-time. He made a most melancholy entry into Berlin. 
His driver lost his way early in the night when at no great dis- 
tance from the town, and landed him in a bog. There they stuck 
for seven hours in an open carriage, with a cold and furious north 
wind blowing and rain heavily falling. In the most forlorn con- 
dition he arrived at the town-gate, where fresh misery awaited 
him. He was first detained three-quarters of an hour before he 
was taken to the custom-house like a criminal, with a soldier in 
his carriage to guard him, who carried his musket on his shoulder 
and his bayonet fixed. Here he was kept in the yard more than 
two hours in his wet clothes, shivering with cold. At the gates 
of Potsdam he had to submit to a still stricter examination—the 
most minute and curious which he had ever experienced in his 
travels. ‘ It could not,” he continues,” “ be more rigorous at tbe 
postern of a town besieged.” How delight/ul did he find the 
change when he passed from the territories of these German 
despots to the free city of Hamburg, where his baggage was not 
looked at and nothing more than his name was asked! He de- 
lighted, too, in seeing “ the streets crowded with people who seem 
occupied with their own concerns, There is,” he adds, “an air of 
cheerfulness, industry, plenty, and liberty in the inhabitants of 
this place seldom to be seen in other parts of Germany.” Anister- 
dam he entered with still greater tranquillity, not a single ques- 
tion being asked about either himself or his baggage. There, 
too, “was all the appearance of a brisk commerce and an 
affluent people.” When we read the histories of great kings 
and great conquerors, such as Frederick the Great, we are no- 
where told of the daily miseries that they caused by their 
foolish and petty regulations. We hear much of the wisdom of 
the measures they adopted to extend commerce, but we are not 
reminded of the far greater wisdom of those who, like the citizens 
of Hamburg and Amsterdam, let travellers freely come and go 
unquestioned and unvexed. 


EXIT—THE MUD MAJOR. 


T is with profound regret that we have to chronicle the ap- 
proaching decease of the Mud Major in the fifth year of his 
age. Indeed, before these lines are before the public the fatal 
edict may have gone forth and he may be nothing but a name. 
Although he could not hope to escape the common lot of humanity, 
yet the untimely end of one so young is calculated to excite our 
sympathy and to call forth a few melancholy and appropriate re- 
flections. His career was indeed a chequered and a fitful one, 
His origin was peculiar, his lineage uncertain, and his future still 
more so. He appears to have sprung, fully armed and equipped, 
from the brain of one of those omniscient civil legislators who by 
the provisions of our sacred Constitution are supposed to be sud- 
denly imbued with all manner of military knowledge and perfectly 
qualified to administer our army, although they may never have 
devoted a single moment of their innocent and blameless lives to 
the study of asingle military question. ‘The surprise excited by 
the sudden appearance of the new warrior was quickly followed 
by speculation as to what were to be his duties and functions. The 
regiment could already boast of four mounted officers on parade 
—the colonel, two majors, and the adjutant—and to ask for more 
would, to the old school at any rate, have savoured of heresy. But 
it presently appeared that on regimental parades he was not to 
be mounted—at least not much, only in fact as an exception and 
in the absence of the legitimate tield oflicers. Otherwise he 
was to remain a centurion, marching on foot as before and having 
men under him; in other words, he remained to all intents and 
purposes a captain. Of what use, then, were his new rank and 
his new title? The answer must be sought for in one of those 
beautiful intricacies of our military system known only to the 
initiated, and not understanded of the common people. On all 
duties not of a regimental nature, such as those of field officer of 
the day in a garrison town, or indeed where he was brought into 
any contact with officers of other regiments, he blossomed out in 
all his glory as a major, and there was nove to gainsay him. So 
marvellous and inscrutable a combination of the major and the 
captain, so happy a union between the mounted and dismounted, 
demanded some distinctive appellation, some enduring title that 
would hand down to posterity a lasting memento of the legislative 
ability that had called it into existence. The service has ever 
shown itself gble and willing to meet a demand of this nature, 
and 
Apt alliteration’s artful aid 
having been invoked, he received the euphonious name of 
Mud Major. He was now launched into existence, but his path 
was from the first beset with perils and pitfalls. A word of 
explanation is here necessary for the civilian reader, who must 
understand thut the institution of the most exalted order of the Mud 
Major amounted to nothing less than the immediate promotion of 


‘which it had suffered. “It is now,” he wrote, “only a dwelling | the two senior captains inevery battalionin the army. It was held 
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by the field officers of the older persuasion that these newcomers 
had not yet earned and were not yet ripe for such advancement, 
which was therefore calculated in an eminent degree to impair the 
dignity and majesty of the hitherto sacred rank of major. The 
newcomer was open to objection on the score of want of weight, 
and the record may be taken in its dual and twofold sense. 
Physically and corporeally he was not up to the standard of 
solidity and portliness with which the custom of war in like cases 
had from time immemorial invested the rank of major. It used 
to be an old saying in the service that one major was equivalent 
—in the fleshly sense of the term—to two subalterns, and it is 
said that there was once seen the spectacle of two slim and 
ar subs, indulging after a guest night at mess in an ex- 
ilarating waltz, both clasped in the waist-belt of one gallant 
field officer. In the social and moral sense of the term he 
was also weighed in the balance and found wanting. He had 
not yet arrived at those years of discretion which were indis- 
pensably necessary for the due and proper fulfilment of his 
new and arduous duties. He was not yet emancipated from 
the social lusts that war against the warrior. He was tied and 
bound by the fascinations of picnics, balls, parties, lawn-tennis, and 
bread-and-butter misses, These things militated against the 
proper performance of his duties, which were too often discharged 
in a more or less perfunctory manner. Notably was this the case 
with regard to the mess—that mainstay of the British officer, an 
institution which is declared by no less an authority than the 
Queen’s Regulations to be of the utmost importance. The major 
of the past, though not perhaps actually president of the mess 
committee, was nevertheless always present both in body and 
mind, always noting shortcomings, and keeping things generally 
up to the mark. Not so the Mud Major. He was not yet old 
enough and experienced enough to grasp the full importance of 
this branch of his profession. When the solemn hour for mess 
had struck more than five minutes ago, long after the last notes 
of the bugle had died away, he would enter the mess-room in 
anything but the gastronomical and reverential frame of mind 
that the occasion demanded. Fresh from the ride, the lawn-tennis 
ground, or the cricket just concluded, he was looking forward 
with cheerful anticipation to the ball or party to come. The soup 
might be cold and the wine hot, but he cared for none of these 
things, and treated them with an indifference melancholy to con- 
template. He was occasionally allowed, in virtue of his new rank, 
to tell off the prisoners at the orderly-room; but his decisions were 
not always as those of Solomon, nor was the colonel invariably of 
opinion that a second Daniel had come to judgment. His spurs 
formed a necessary but withal most embarrassing portion of his 
equipment. On certain occasions it behoved him to wear these useful 
and murderous appendages, and on certain occasions it did not. The 
exact line of demarcation was found difficult to draw, and some 
bright genius suggested at length that a compromise might be 
effected by which he was always to wear one, thus getting rid of the 
difficulty in an effective and masterly manner. The suggestion, 
however, does not appear to have found favour with the authori- 
ties, doubtless on the ground that it savoured of levity. From 
spurs to horses is but a step, and here again the Mud Major did 
not always figure to advantage. A grateful country had placed 
him in a position which demanded that he should provide him- 
self with one of these noble and useful animals ; while the oppor- 
tunities afforded him for appearing mounted, on duty, were 
decidedly few. It was hardly to be wondered at, then, that the 
purchaser frequently studied economy as much as appearance, and 
that consequently his charger was not invariably of that sym- 
metrical shape and fiery nature which we are accustomed to see 
in picture-books and illustrated papers. Under all these depress- 
ing circumstances, it is hardly a matter of astonishment that his 
career has not been of a nature to justify its continuance, and that 
he is doomed. We would willingly have allowed him to draw 
his last breath in peace, but the interests of the service must 
override such considerations. There can be but little doubt, as 
we have already remarked, that the dear departed has exercised 
an unfortunate influence in the army, and has weakened the 
authority and prestige of field rank. His successors will have to 
walk circumspectly and discreetly if they wish to restore them, 
Let us now turn to other matters for a moment. Considering 
the brief span of life vouchsafed unto the deceased, we may safely 
call his departure the end of the beginning. But is it not possible 
that it may also be the beginning of the end of some of our 
precious military reforms? We all remember the flourish of 
trumpets with which the system known as “ deferred pay” was 
ushered in. A new and glorious era had dawned for Thomas 
Atkins. No longer was he to be turned out into a cold and heart- 
less world without a penny in his pocket. No; in future, when 
his time came to turn his breechloader into a pruning-hook, he 
‘was to have handed to him a goodly sum of money, averaging 
about 157. or 20/., which had been accumulating at the rate of 
2d. per diem during his period of service. Armed with this sum, 
it was thought that he might obtain for himself a partnership, 
or a comfortable situation, or a wife—always supposing he did not 
possess one or more of the commodity in question in various 
parts of the world. Thus he would have every opportunity for 
re-entering civil life in an honourable and respectable manner, and 
would live happily ever afterwards. Such was the beautiful and 
beneficent theory propounded. Unfortunately in practice Private 
Thomas Atkins did none of these things, As arule he went to 
the nearest public-house and got exceedingly drunk, a line of con- 
duct highly reprehensible in itself and conducive to the rapid dis- 


appearance of his deferred pay. Having thus in every sense of 
the word taken out his twopence and given them unto the host, 
he departed into civil life, doubtless a sadder, but not a much 
wiser, man, Therefore has it, with all confidence, been ordered 
that deferred pay should cease; accordingly it too has departed, 
and we have seen the last of a “ reform” that has cost the country 
thousands, without a single return or result of any kind to show 
for it. Speaking as taxpayers ourselves, we think it is earnest] 

to be wished that our civilian army reformers would confine their 
energy to the officer and leave the soldier alone. It comes so 
much cheaper. We know that, whatever may happen, no one 
will raise the officer's pay, or even suggest such a thing. When, 


therefore, the official mind is boiling and bubbling with the 
desire to reform something or somebody, when, in fact, it 
| becomes necessary to show that work of some kind is bein 
done, then we would respectfully suggest that it will be fou 
much more economical, and quite as beneficial to the nation, 
| if the officer, not the private, be made the subject, A change of 
uniform or even of facings, the institution of a new rank which 
involves the purchase of a horse, saddle, and all the concomitant 
gear—any of these confer inestimable benefit on trade, and do 
not cost the country one penny, inasmuch as the long-suffering 
officer has to pay for them himself. We hope, in our capacity as 
taxpayers, that future army reforms will be in the direction we 
have indicated. The last attempt has not,as we have shown, 
been very successful, but others may be more happy. There may 
be possibly something inherently antagonistic in the ranks of 
captain and major which prevents their assimilation, and has thus 
caused the failure and premature decease of the Mud Major. But 
the resources of official ingenuity are boundless, and we shall 
doubtless be soon favoured with some other novelty equally 
startling and possibly more successful. Whether it be a mixture 
of a lieutenant and a major-general, or a cross between a surgeon 
and a quartermaster, we shall await its appearance with respectful 
curiosity and follow its course with unflagging interest. 


THE RELIGION OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 


a” is difficult to form a clear conception of the religious life of 

the Neapolitans, and still more difficult to write about it. It 
is easy either to idealize or to ridicule it; to ascribe to the 
worshippers before the bedizened shrines feelings that they do not 
possess, and to credit them with virtues they but rarely display, 
though they may certainly be shown to be the logical con- 
sequences of their creed, or, on the other hand, to close one’s eyes 
to allthe real emetion that the festival evokes, and to fix them 
only on the grotesque form in which it is expressed. Both con- 
ceptions are equally false, Like most of us, the lazzaroni of 
Naples rarely live up to the blue china which is brought forth on 
great occasions. The woman who kneels sobbing before the altar 
to-day, or who dedicates her choicest possession to Sant’ Antonio 
may very likely be found haggling for greens to-morrow in a way 
that is hardly honest, and using the names of the saints in a 
manner that denotes anything rather than devotion, But is it not 
so with usall? Let us then be mild in the judgment we pro- 
nounce on the devout Neapolitans; in such a case mercy is only 
justice in disguise. 

It cannot be denied, however, that many of the forms in which 
the religious aspirations of the poorer Neapolitans are expressed 
do appear strange and even absurd to the foreigner. The greater 
his own respect for the Roman Catholic Church is, the stronger 
his aversion to them is likely to be. To the freethinker they may 
appear only an amusing comic show; to the believer they savour 
not only of superstition, but of blasphemy. Thoughts which he 
is accustomed to keep hidden in his inmost heart, memories which, 
when he can recall them, bring quiet to his soul, are here paraded 
in rough and even vulgar symbols with noise and clamour through 
public places. The ways of the South Italians certainly are not 
our ways, and it requires a long acquaintance with them to enable 
us to perceive how much simple piety exists among them, and 
how fondly it clings to the local usages which shock us as irreverent 
and grotesque, 

The Roman Catholic Church is all things to all men, For the 
highly refined it has the writings of Cardinal Newman, the 
pictures of Raphael, and the music of Mozart and Beethoven; 
for those of a coarser intellectual fibre it has the ranting monk, 
the highly coloured wooden doll, with its cheap and gaudy finery, 
and the tunes that seem to have been the booty of a pious raid upon 
the music-halls, though the present Pope has done much to dis- 
courage the use of frivolous music in the churches. It appeals to 
the taste of all classes, because it is not its object to educate the 
taste, and the works that move us most deeply often make no 
impression upon those whose intellect and whose senses are 
equally untrained. Goethe said that miraculous powers had 
never been attributed to a great work of art, and those who 
have seen the paintings and images to which an extraordinary 
potency is ascribed will rarely credit them with any great zesthe- 
tic merit. The colours in the South Italian churches chiefly 
frequented by the poor are too glaring to please a Northern eye. 
It is only natural that their brightness should make a different 
impression upon those whose lives are in dusky slums and 


squalid hovels. It is the same with the processions made in honour 
of a local saint. The most serious stranger can hardly refrain 


from a smile at many of their incidents, and yet if he looks 
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round, he sees that the cheeks of the old women who kneel beside | blas 


him are wet with tears. 

It seems almost impossible to describe such things truly with- 
out appearing irreverent, and yet they cannot be passed over in 
silence by any one who desires either to form or to give an 
accurate picture of any phase of the lower society of Naples. The 
church is the centre of the whole life of the lazzaroni. Not only 
are its precepts the only law which they consider morally bind- 
ing, but its festivals are their holidays and times of union. It is 
on such occasions that courtships are begun or brought to a happy 
conclusion, that old friends are brought together and old misunder- 
standings cleared up; that neighbours who have been separated 
meet once more, and scattered families again unite. Besides this, 
the whole arrangements for the festival are usually to so large an 
extent in the hands of laymen, that its humours must be regarded 
as an expression rather of the character of the people than the 


teaching of their priests. Moreover, misrepresentations of such | 


scenes by foreigners who have been prevented, either by their 
ignorance or their prejudices, from understanding their true mean- 
ing bave been so common that it can hardly be considered either 
unnecessary or indiscreet to dwell upon them. 

In some of the churches to which those in ill health repair it is 
customary for the suppliants to suspend an image of the foot, the 
hand, or whatever part of the body is diseased, to the side of the 
shrine. This practice is not confined to Italy. Every reader of 
Heine must remember the use he makes of it in his Pilgrimage to 
Kevlar. Such a grotesque assortment of wax or metal deformi- 
ties looks strange enough to those who see it for the first time to 
excite a more or less intelligent curiosity; but when such a visitor 
rushes to the conclusion that certain forms of heathen worship 
still survive in Southern Italy, he shows more imagination than 
judgment and a greater knowledge of pagan than of modern Roman 
Catholic customs. 

It is hardly possible to convince some persons that the Italians 
are not in the habit of inflicting corporal punishment on their 
saints whenever matters do not go as smoothly with them as 
might be desired. Even Hegel seems to sanction this tradition, 
though, if we remember rightly, he attributed a Spanish origin to 
the young lady who burnt a candle before her private Madonna for 
every new lover who paid his court to her, and, as with her de- 
creasing charms they fell away one by one, put out the accus- 
tomed light, until, when the last had vanished and was 
spent, she felt that no resource was left to her except to give her 
saint a good whipping. It is impossible to say what a young 
lady will not do, especially such a young lady, and it would be 
necessary to examine every South Italian upon oath in order to 
be able to say with absolute certainty that nothing of the kind 
had ever occurred. But the condition of mind that it would 
imply is so incongruous with all we know about them that it 
would require the most conclusive proof to convince us that such 
an event ever happened. On the other hand, it is easy enough to 
explain the way in which the story arose. Local jealousy is 
stronger in Italy than almost anywhere else, and the likes and 
dislikes which village entertains for village and township for 
township may often be shown to have lasted for centuries. Thus 
the antipathy between Ravello and Amalfi probably dates from 
the time when they were independent Republics, whose alliance 
was sought by Genoa and Pisa. Now tbat all their power and 
glory have passed away so long that hardly a memory of it would 
remain but for the churches, the ruins, and the learned tourist, the 
old hostility remains as fresh as ever, and so does the aflection 
between Ravello and Maiori, a small town on the sea-shore. The 
inhabitants of the two.last-named places attend each other's 
festivals, and intermarriages between them are by no means un- 
common, The girl from Ravello who accepted a husband in 
Amalfi would not be likely to have a good time of it, at least at 
first. But such things happen rarely, if ever. 

These hostile villages, as they can no longer meet in the open 
field with sword and spear, as they would often like to do, are all 
the more ready to pelt each other with unsavoury words and 
stories. One township is denounced as stupid, another as super- 
Stitious, and a third as being more clever than wise. Hence ii is 
not unlikely that a stranger coasting along the shore may be told 
that in = or such a place the villagers gave their patron saint a 
whipping, instead of the obligatory tireworks, on his anniversary, 
but he will not be well advised if he repeats the tale in the 
hamlet itself, as it is there more likely to be considered an insult 
than a jest. Many Italians are ready to assert that their neigh- 
bours beat their favourite saints, but hitherto we have been unable 
to find a single one who was present at such an operation, and it 
is always spoken of as a sign of over-sharpness or stupidity. 

Another story that has gained some currency in England has a 
someyhat better foundation. It is said that in hours of danger 
the fishermen throw an image of the Madonna, which is attaclied 
to the boat by a string, overboard, in order that she may save 
them in her effort to save herself, Now, it seems to be true that 
in some villages of Calabria and Sicily the fishermen do take an 
image of their patron saint—who is very rarely the Madonna— 
with them, and if a sudden storm arises, they bind it to the prow 
of the boat, not in order to frighten the saint, but that he may 
lead them safely to the port. Such an act must be regarded as a 

ign of confidence rather than irreverence. 
t is true that the Italians indulge in exceedingly bad language 
when excited, and that on such occasions they do not spare their 
saints; but this habit is more common in Central than in 


Southern Italy, the men of Lucca being said to excel all others in | 


phewr- The habit is, of course, reprehensible; but the 
single expressions must not be taken too seriously. They are 
the traditional ornaments of discourse, conventional flourishes of 
rhetoric, which merely denote that the speaker intends to rise to 
a higher and more impassioned style. The good people of Lucca 
do not desire to inflict any injury on their saints, any more than 
the Englishman who makes use of the word by which we used chiefly 
to be known abroad seriously intends to consign his own person to 
a hopeless doom. When the Neapolitans indulge in original and 
spontaneous cursing, they are sometimes very racy as well as im- 
proper. The following story is told among the foreign residents 
of Naples. One of them when boating saw a man engaged in 
driving a pile. The sun was hot and the work was hard; so 
after a time the labourer paused, and fixing his eyes on the stake 
before him with the greatest malignity, he exclaimed, “ Accursed 
be the mother of the kid that did not eat you up when you were 
a sapling!” There is something Neapolitan about the incident, 
but perhaps it savours too strongly of American humour to deserve 
entire credence. 

But cursing of this kind, it is clear, cannot be a part of any re- 
ligion ; it is in itself a rebellion against religion, and does not there- 
fore properly speaking belong to our subject. ‘The ceremonies and 
usages to which reference has been made are of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, and those who spread extravagant stories about 
them seem to forget under how strict a discipline the Roman 
Catholic Church is placed. Nothing can be done without the 
sanction of the parish priest, and an enlightened self-interest, even 
if he had no higher motive, would compel him to interdict many of 
the practices that are said to be common; for it stands to reason 
that worshippers who began by beating their saint would not be 
unlikely to conclude by beating their parson. The lower clergy 
of Southern Italy are not highly educated, but they stand under 
the control of a hierarchy which cannot be accused of a want of 
either tact or culture, and so such excesses as those of the 
Salvation Army are impossible. Much allowance is made for 
5 deme feeling, and much respect is shown for local usages. 

any things that seem to us grotesque are not only permitted but 
sanctioned ; but, however flagrantly the rules of good taste may be 
broken, the moral law and the teaching of the Church are strenuously 
enforced, 


SLAVERY IN FIJI—THE OTHER SIDE. 


O* the 19th of June we published an article on slavery in Fiji, 
which drew a gloomy picture of the present state of the 
islands, attributing this state, partly at least, to two causes—the 
enforcement of the very objectionable custom of lala, or Fijian corvée, 
and the arrangements for taxpaying, which render it difficult for 
natives to dispose of their labour as they please. We need 
hardly say that no statements of such a kind would be published 
in the Saturday Review unless they came through channels believed 
to be trustworthy ; and it is almost equally unnecessary, but may 
erhaps be as well, to add that it is impossible for any one in 
Pnglond to ascertain for himself the absolute truth as to matters 
at such adistance. There is, however, one advantage in making 
public allegations of the kind—-provided that they do not take the 
form of personal attacks on individuals—the advantage that, if 
they are mistaken or insufficient, they are pretty sure to attract 
official or semi-official contradiction and explanation, and that 
between the two the truth is pretty certain to be made clear. 

We have received in this case from Sir Arthur Gordon a long 
and energetic, though very temperately worded, letter of protest— 
the more important passages of which, especially Sir Arthur's 
account of the institutions and practices incriminated, we purpose 
giving here in extenso and verbatim, the whole being in any case too 
long for publication, even if it were not the unalterable and well 

roved rule of this Review not to admit correspondence as such, 

n the first place, Sir Arthur disputes the complexion put by the 
writer of the article on the institution of dala. ‘ * Lala’ is defined 
by the writer as ‘the right possessed by the chiefs to collect in- 
discriminate taxes at their own will, and for their own uses.’ It 
is nothing of the sort. What its real nature is, I will proceed 
briefly to describe. It is, I presume, almost unnecessary for me to 
observe by way of preface, that the organization of Fijian societ 
is communal, that many interests are shared in common by eac 
family of a village, and that action with regard to such interests 
is usually collective, and not individual. ‘ Lala’ is that custom 
which regulates the employment of communal labour for com- 
munal purposes. With a single exception, ‘lala’ relates to the 
supply of labour alone, and confers no claim whatever to the ex- 
action of contributions of property, animate or inanimate ; nor does 
it relate to individuals. A single man cannot, separately from others, 
be subjected to ‘ lala,’ for which his labour can only be required when 
called out together with the whole available strength of the village. 
By ancient custom, and by the provisions of Regulation No. 4 of 
1877, the use of ‘lala’ is restricted to the following purposes :— 
House-building, planting gardens, road-making, turtle-tishing, and 
the supply of food to strangers visiting the village; this last case 
being the one exception, to which I have before referred, to the 
rule that labour alone can be called for. In this instance, of 
course, provisions are contributed, and no return expected for 
them. The object of the custom is obvious—that of lightening 
at the expense of the community what would otherwise be a 
heavy burden on a single individual. In all other cases it is 
enacted (also in accordance with traditional usage) that any one 
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receiving the benefit of the ‘lala’ must provide food or payment 
for those working on his behalf. One of the commonest uses of 
‘lala’ is for house-building. The house of one of the villagers is 
in decay, or a young man is about to marry, and a new house is 
wanted for the new family. In either case it is clear that, if the 
householder has to cut the necessary wood and build the house 
by his own unaided efforts, he cannot do so either so expeditiously 
or in so satisfactory a manner as if help from a large number of 
other men is afforded him in bis work. He, therefore, goes to 
the town chief and asks for a ‘Jala.’ The town chief has himself 
no power to order one; but he consults his elders, and, if the 
case deserves consideration, applies to the Buli of the district, 
who fixes a suitable day or days for the work. One party 

uts up the woodwork, another provides thatch, another reed- 
ing for the walls, and the house is speedily completed. The 
man assisted himself provides food for the workers, and, of 
course, when, in its tura, a ‘lala’ is ordered for rebuilding 
the house of one of those who has assisted him, he takes 
his part in it. There are obvious differences between them; but, 
on the whole, the ‘lala’ more nearly resembles an American 
* bee’ than a corvée of forced labour for a feudal superior. The 
house of the ordinary Fijian is usually a very good one. That it 
is so, is entirely due to the ‘lala,’ which gives to all in turn the 
help of the whole community. That such gatherings should be 
under the regulation of the chief native authorities of the district 
is only natural, and is indeed necessary, to avoid confusion, The 
chief can also, no doubt, order a ‘lala’ for the rebuilding of his 
own house, or to aid him in any of the other objects for which 
‘lala’ can legally be required; but it is far more frequently exer- 
cised for the benefit of the commune than for that of the chief 
individually. There is, moreover, one important difference be- 
tween ‘lala’ work done for a chief and other ‘lala.’ By the 
same Regulation, No 4 of 1877, to which I have before referred, 
the ‘lala’ due to a chief may be, at any -time, commuted for a 
money payment, and when once such commutation has been ac- 
cepted, the right surrendered cannot be resumed; the Regulation 
expressly enacting ihat, in such case, ‘the people and their children 
are for ever free’ from any obligation to do ‘lala’ work for the 
chief again, although not from the obligation to assist each other 
in the manner I have above described. It is, theretore, not the 
case that ‘lala’ now exists ‘ without restrictions,’ or that by means 
of it ‘whatever the chief wants, in town or country, he gets, and 
his people have to pay.’” 

Sir Arthur next proceeds to deal with the allegation that the 
property of the natives “may be and generally is seized by the 
chief,” admitting that such abuses may occur or have occurred, 
but urging that if they ever occur they are contrary to custom and 
law both, and when detected would be at once punished, both de- 
tection and punishment being made easy by the fact that each 
Roko Tui, or superior chief, has by his side a European magis- 
trate. As to the statements respecting the actual condition of the 
natives, Sir Arthur disbelieves them. But here we have to point 
out that he has been for some considerable time absent from Fiji; 
whereas the statements, whether true or false, on which the article 
on “ Slavery in Fiji” were based, were, unless our information is 
deceptive, fresh and at first hand. But Sir Arthur's speech 
tor the defence again acquires importance when he deals with the 
question of the labour system, and its connexion with taxation. 
“Shortly, the case as to the existing labour laws stands thus. 
There is absolutely no restriction on the engagement of labourers 
resident in the same district as their employer, and the word 
‘district’ is interpreted very liberally. But, for reasons which it 
would take too long a time here to explain, planters prefer, and 
always have preferred, when possible, to draw their supply of 
labour from other islands and from distant districts. Where en- 
gagements of this nature are entered into, the engagement is 
limited to a year's duration, and the departing labourer has to 
show, before be leaves his own district, that he is not already 
under engagement to some employer in that district ;—that he is 
not liable to appear as an accused party, or a witness in any pend- 
ing judicial inquiry ;—and that, if married, he has made arrange- 
ments to prevent his wife and family from becoming a burden on 
the community which he is about to leave. Few will assert these 
precautions to be superfluous or exaggerated, but I readily admit 
that they are likely to diminish the number of labourers recruited 
for service at a distance from their homes, for it was precisely 
those who had a quarrel with a local employer, who had reason 
to wish to evade appearance before a magistrate, or whose 
homes were embittered by domestic dissension, who were least 
unwilling to engago for long periods in another island. Strange 
as it may apprar to some, it is, nevertheless, the case that 
the Fijian is much as other men are. If he has to work at 
all, he prefers doing so according to his own will and con- 
venience, for his own benefit and that of his village, with 
his family and friends about him, to hard and regular work on 
a distant plantation, among savages from the New Hebrides 
and Solomon Islands, whom he despises. The extreme desire to 
get away from home, and the fields he partly owns, which he is 
supposed to entertain, is a myth, and the tale of the villager offer- 
ing four pounds in money to the chief to be allowed to go to work 
in another island is one which will hardly be listened to, except 
with amusement, in Fiji. No; if the chiet received money at all, 
it was from another quarter. I have known a minor chief dis- 
missed for taking bribes from a planter to induce men to engage, 
and I have heard that the planter deducted the sums in question 


from the men’s wages, on the plea that the money had been ' 


advanced for their benefit. Can it be that this is the same case > 
In such and no other sense can money be said to be paid to chiefs 
by dabourers, It may be observed, however, that, if the chief can 
really take the money of all other men, when and as he chooses, 
as has been before alleged, the imagined bargain im this case is a 
curiously inconsistent and unnecessary transaction.” 

Then, after hinting with some fulness that anxiety for cheap- 
labour rather than philanthropy is at the bottom of at least 
some complaints as to the present system, Sir Arthur goes on :— 

“T have neither time nor space, now and here, to enter into aw 
explanation of the system of native taxation. The causes which 
led to its adoption, the objects it was intended to effect, and 
the practical working of the scheme, are all set forth in detail, 
and at considerable length, in the Journal of the Colonial Institute 
for 1879. 

“T will only notice the statement that, ‘if the native were free 
to work for wages as he pleased, and could pay his share of the 
tax in money, he might be considered a free man ; but the Govern- 
ment of Fiji wills it otherwise. The tax must be paid in produce.’ 
It is untrue that produce must be paid in all cases, for the tax of 
all those engaged in labour on estates is paid in money. They 
receive money-wages, and there is no reason why they should 
not pay in money. But to exact a money payment from the 
natives of the interior, who, while they often i much pro- 
perty, seldom possess coin, or the means of converting such 
property, rapidly and at a fair value, into coin, would be an in- 
tolerable hardship; and the old poll-tax, to which the writer 
would revert, was in fact an engine of the most grinding tyranny, 
the memory of which is hateful to the whole Fijian race, and the 
intolerable oppression of which led to the institution of the- 
present system. 

“ For more than twenty years I have striven, however feebly, to- 
protect the rights and interests of native populations under my 
rule from being sacrificed to the wants and convenience of a stronger 
race: I have paid the penalty for doing so, ungrudgingly, though 
it has cost me not only an easily-gained popularity, but other 
things more prized. Nor have I underrated the odds against the 
causes I have espoused, or at any time felt oversanguine of per- 
manent success. But I confess that to see one’s work caricatured, 
and held up to condemnation, not by local scribblers, but by such 
a journal as the Saturday Review—to find one’s action and motives- 
misunderstood and misrepresented by men who, if they only knew 
the whole facts of the case, would be among the warmest sup- 
porters of the policy adopted and maintained by successive 
Governors of Fiji—does indeed induce a new sense of discourage- 
ment which is not far distant from despair.” 

In these last words Sir Arthur, whose public services no 
one is likely to undervalue, takes things too seriously. In the 
first place, a moment's reflection will show him that no reason~ 
able person can possibly hold him responsible, except in the most 
indirect fashion, for the present state of a colony with which he 
has for several years had nothing todo. And, in the second, any 
impartial reader of the article to which he takes exception will 
see that, even if its facts be correct, the system established by Sir 
Arthur is not necessarily condemned, but only its working as at 
present administered. Again, we think that any one reading the 
accounts of Jala which Sir Arthur himself gives will see that it 
is an institution at least liable to abuse, if not actually abused. 
Moreover, it must in the same way be clear that the payment of 
taxes in kind (which again Sir Arthur does not deny as a partial, 
though he does deny it as a universal, fact) may also be abused, 
though both it and the Jala, if carefully supervised by thoroughly 
competent administrators, might be excellent instruments of 
government. The question, therefore, resolves itself very much 
into one of fact as to the present condition of Fiji and its 
government—a condition, we repeat, for which we do not con- 
sider that Sir Arthur is otherwise than remotely responsible, and 
with which in the former article we certainly had no intention of 
charging him. At any rate, we have been enabled to put both 
sides, always reserving of course the point as to correctness of 
statements of fact, which, as readers of the dropping corre- 
spondence on the subject which has appeared for some months in 
the Times will easily perceive, is in a very unsettled condition. 


A RUN OF LUCK. 


7 new sporting drama, A Run of Luck, by Messrs. Henry 
Pettitt and Augustus Harris, produced at Drury Lane on 
Saturday, possesses all the characteristics of its predecessors and is: 
not likely to enjoy less popularity, With novel and ingenious 
effects, thrilling situations, a succession of exciting incidents, and 
a magnificent spectacular display, success at Drury Lane seems 
assured, The playgoer who recalls the first timid essays of 
realistic enterprise, the rea) horns, real cabs, and the like, may well. 
feel bewildered by the marvels of invention and mechanical skill 
now presented at Drury Lane. The distance seems almost 
immeasurable between the most audacious scenic effects in Flyii 

Scud and Formosa, and such tableaux as the meet of fox-hounds 
and the race for the Goodwood Cup in A Run of Luck. Mr. 
Harris has certainly illustrated his dramatic creed with unflinchi 

conviction. That creed was expressed in an article that dealt wi 

popular melodrama and the “ legitimate” drama. “ The success- 
ful drama,” Mr. Harris wrote, “ must be realistic, for to be realistic 
is to be true to nature, and to be natural is to be artistic.” 
The successful drama, in a word, not only must be artistic, but 
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is artistic. The contention is natural enough in the: circum- 
stances; the proposition is, possibly, debatable. The scope of 
realism needs definition. Is it intended to begin and end in 
all that meets the eye, or should it involve the spirit and struc- 
ture of the play? ‘There is abundant realism in what is con- 
yentionally called the legitimate drama, and not less true is it 
that in the Elizabethan drama there is plenty of melodrama of 
the romantic kind. The one is as legitimate asthe other. In 
popular melodrama the question of artistic legitimacy is wholly 
concerned with the realistic presentment. When a piece is 
obviously devised in the interests of sensational effects produced 
by mechanical means that overpower the action and reduce the 
actor's art to a lower level than pantomime, we realize that the 
legitimate drama has a vital existence, apart from that implied by 
convenient phraseology. It is a little curious to note that where 
realism is the first and final aim of the dramatist, the play may 
~ be compacted of much that is unreal and incongruous. We 

ve in A Run of Luck realistic representations of training-stables, 
a sale of horses, a ball-room, the racecourse and paddock and 
weighing-room at Goodwood, in all of which the accessories are 
most convincingly genuine, even to the scales in which the 
jockeys “weigh out” for the Cup race, Yet as soon as the 
men and women declare themselves they offer a discordant ele- 
ment in an admirable ensemble, In the atmosphere of realism 
they seem to belong to another sphere than the world of all 
of us, and mar at times the excellent consistency of their environ- 
ment, Of course we must concede to the playwright great lati- 
tude in the invention of incidents, and must be careful not 
to consider too closely the probabilities of his dramatic design. 
Characters in a melodrama, placed in the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which the dramatist delights, must not be criticized 
from the sy nape of ordinary experience. At the same time, 
what we look for as the fundamental necessity of a realistic play 
is that in action and in speech they should offer some coherence 
in kind, that they should testify to some share in our common 
humanity. The characters in 4 Run of Luck do not fulfil the 
modest requirements of this rational law. They repeatedly offend 

inst the ideal of realism set up by Mr. Augustus Harris. The 
villain of the piece, Captain Trevor, is an incredible villain, 
modelled after the most pronounced type of the transpontine 
theatres, and he is played by Mr. Cartwright with traditional 
monotony and heaviness. The hero, one Harry Copsley, delivers 
himself of the most portentous claptrap with a dreary persistence 
which in real life would certainly ensure him the loss of all his 
acquaintance. These instances of denaturalized character conflict 
strangely with the elaborate realization of the scenic presentment, 
to which the play owes most of its vitality. To find in a realistic 
dramu, whose success may be considered undoubted, much that 
is untrue to nature and much that is inartistic may seem, perhaps, 
& little surprising. But theories require to be tested. 

The interest of the story in A Run of Luck centres in the 
rascally projects of Captain Trevor and his accomplice, Charlie 
Sandown, the funny man of the piece, directed against Daisy 
Copsley, the heroine, and George Selby, a weak but good-natured 
young man with a taste for sport. Trevor's little plot aims at the 
ruin of George Selby by encouraging his evil habits, and thus to 

in the hand of Selby’s cousin Mabel and the estates of Squire 
Selby Unknown to Trevor, the Squire has another and elder 
son, who is known as Harry Copsley, the adopted son of John 
Copsley, a trainer of racehorses, by whom he is supposed to be 
illegitimate. This matter is cleared up early in the play by the 
opportune arrival of a lawyer. Young Copsley makes no imme- 
diate use of the legal proofs of his mother’s marriage with the 
Squire, which is somewhat strange, as old Ng gl has informed 
him that the Squire believed the marriage to null, The first 
act at the training-stables of Copsley, and gives some 
insight into Trevor's schemes and the downward course of 
George Selby. The next act presents a series of rapid changes 
and brilliant tableaux of the usual Drury Lane kind. But certain 
journalistic licences of recent times must have produced a degra- 
dation of taste among the spectators of melodrama, formerly a 
healthy-minded though sentimental generation, for which we were 
not prepared, if one scene does not do the piece infinitely more 
harm than good, There is no need for us to particularize it. It is 
duly described in the morning paper, and it is enough to point 
out here that, if we are to have the licence of the Restoration, we 
insist upon also having its wit. Nastiness paraded for sham moral 
purposes is bad enough in print; it becomes loathsome when 
actually presented on the stage. Old Copsley, having failed in 
business, sells his horses, and his daughter Daisy is forced to 
advertise for a situation, leaving her old house and her lover, 
Harry Copsley. By the arts of Trevor, who desires to use 
her as an instrument for young Selby’s ruin, she is lured to 
a disreputable house in London, where she. meets Selby while 
suffering from the effects of a drug secretly administered to 
her, and makes a passionate and successful ogneel to his honour. 
Saved from the wretches who persecute her, we see little 
more of the interesting heroine through the last two acts, which 
are chiefly occupied with the determined plotting of Trevor and 
Sandown to obtain ion of Selby’s mare “ Daisy,” who is 
first favourite for Goodwood Cup. Then follows a very 
effective scene, the last meet of the season, in which H Copsley 


reveals himself to the Squire, and after some keen and exciting 
skirmish of plot and counter-plot, of which “ Daisy” is the object, 
the play concludes with the wot 

the confusion of her enemies. 


of the mare at Goodwood and 
e representation is good on the 


whole, The powers of Miss Alma Murray are scarcely taxed in 
the part of the heroine, excepting in the scene already referred to, 
where the display of conflicting emotions is admirable. Mr. 
Gardiner’s George Selby is a skilful piece of acting, characterized 
by a just sobriety; and Mr. Harry Nicholls, as Sandown, plays 
@ humorous part without exaggeration. Mr. J. G. Grahame gives 
@ vigorous and agreeable rendering of Harry Copsley. The Squire 
Selby of Mr. Rignold has too much of the conventional heavy 
father, and Mr. Cartwright’s Captain Trevor is stagey. Miss 
Victor's delightful humour finds some scope in the part of an ex- 

rienced widow, while the minor parts filled by Mr. Beauchamp, 

r. Victor Stevens, Miss Compton, and Miss Sophie Eyre are 
meritorious in various ways. 


ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, CHESTER. 


We. remarked a short time back on the singular fact that Chester 
possesses two churches of cathedral rank, one present and 
the other past—the minster of St, Werburgh’s, within the walls, 
which since the days of Henry VIII. has been the see-church of 
the then newly-created diocese; and the collegiate church of St. 
John the Baptist, without the walls, to which the first Norman 
Bishop of the vast Mercian diocese, whose seat had previously 
been at Lichfield, Peter de Leia, removed his throne, which his 
next successor transferred to Earl Leofric’s monastery at Coventry. 
In this Chester is absolutely unique among English cities, Lom- 
bardy and Ireland furnish Plow oR Dublin can boast of the 
cathedral churches of St. Patrick’s and Christchurch. Brescia, as 
some of our readers will remember, also possesses two cathedrals 
—the very curious circular “‘ Duomo Vecchio,” reared on its solemn 
crypt with its forest of columns ; and the cold, soulless, Renaissance 
* Duomo Nuovo,” boasting of the third largest cupola in Italy, for 
the erection of which Queen Theodelinda’s remarkable baptistery was 
mercilessly demolished. But in England Chester stands absolutely 
alone in the possession of two ¢athedrals. Various parallels have 
been suggested, but none are absolutely exact. The brief tenure of 
episcopal dignity by Westminster Abbey in the sixteenth century, 
side by side with the Cathedral-church of St. Paul's, supplies the 
nearest. But Henry VIII.’s see of Westminster was scarcely 
founded before it was suppressed ; and though, strangely enough, 
the Abbey is still sometimes spoken of as a cathedral. by those 
who ought to know better, the two years during which it enjoyed 
that dignity were too short to confer anything of a permanent 
character. Salisbury would furnish a more close correspondence 
if the ancient Cathedral were still in existence, and if Old and 
New Sarum occupied the same site. Dorchester-on-Thames, 
as Mr. Freeman reminded us, shares with Chester “the 
curious fate of being at different times the seat of two dis- 
tinct bishoprics,” the West-Saxon see of Birinus, transferred 
to Winchester, and the Mercian see, transferred at a much later 
period by Remigius to Lincoln, But at Dorchester it was, if 
not the same church, in all probability a church on the same site, 
in which the successive lines of bishops set up their “bishop’s- 
stool”; and, though a grand minster still remains to speak 
of the departed glories of this now insignificant village, the 
existing building has never had a shadow of cathedral character. 
Chester, therefore, must be pronounced as unique in its episcopal 
distinction, which is rendered all the more remarkable by the 
curious fact that of late years, by a combination of circumstances 
with which we are sure the memories of the past dignity of St. 
John’s had nothing to do, the bishops of Chester, deserting the 
ancient but singularly straitened and inconvenient palace formed 
out of the abbot’s lodgings at the west end of St. Werburgh’s, have 
taken up their abode under the very shadow of the cathedral of 
the eleventh century. The neighbourhood, we may remark, was 
five years since very nearly proving a fatal one, Had the great 
semi-detached western tower of St. John’s which came crashing 
down on the night of Maundy Thursday, 1881, fallen westwards, 
the bishop’s house could hardly have escaped serious injury, very 
possibly involving loss of life. Singularly enough, the plan of 
1589, preserved among the Harleian MSS., shows us that there 
was a “ bishop’s house” side by side with the “dean’s house” at 
the west end of the church, very nearly in the place where the 
bishops have now fixed their residence, This, however, cannot 
have at a see-house of the newly-formed bishopric of Chester. 
It was rather a survival from the previous times when the county 
was in the diocese of Lichfield, and the bishops had residences at 
different points of its widely extended area. 

The history of St. John’s, in addition to its episcopal memories, 
contains so much that is curious that we may be pardoned for re- 
verting to it, The story of its foundation by Ethelred I. towards 
the close of the seventh century, based on a misread passage of 
Leland, as his statement is based on one of Giraldus Cambrensis 
not now to be discovered, may be safely rejected. The Ethelred 
mentioned by Leland was doubtless the great ealdorman of Mercia, 
the husband of Alfred’s heroic daughter Ethelfleda, In 907 
“the lady of the Mercians” restored the fortress which had 
lain as “a waste chester ” since its desolation by Ethelfrid three 
centuries before, We may well believe that “the great Giver of 
Victory ” was not forgotten by the devout pair. The ruddy cliffs 
of Deeside, which had been crowned in one place by the newly- 
erected castle, may well have been adorned higher up the river's 
course by the church of St. John the Baptist. Some seventy 
years later St. John’s was the scene of that famous pageant “ the 
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historic truth” of which so accurate an historian as Mr. Freeman 
sees no reason to call in question, when Ethelfleda’s great nephew, 
Edgar, the “ West-Saxons’ joy and the Mercians’ protector,” as he 
is termed in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, after his hallowing as 
Basileus of Britain at Bath on Whitsun Day, 973, having “ led all 
his ship-forces” down the Severn Sea and round the coast of 
Wales, received the homage of the vassal kings whom as overlord 
he had summoned to meet him at Chester. Tene, after they had 
plighted their troth “that they would be his fellow-workers by 
sea and land,” Edgar himself holding the rudder, the monarch was 
rowed by them—conflicting accounts make it doubtful whether it 
‘was a six-oar or an eight-oar crew—up the Dee to the minster of 
St. John’s, where, having paid his devotions, he returned ‘‘ eadem 
pompa” from Ethelfleda’s church to Ethelfleda’s castle—“ pala- 
tium” as Florence grandiloquently calls it. A century later still 
we find Leofric, the mighty Earl of Mercia, and his wife Godiva 
enriching with “ precious ornaments” both the Chester houses, 
St. Werburgh and St. John’s, together with Stow-in-Lindsey, 
Leominster, and Wenlock, all then comprehended in the wide 
Mercian limits. This was in 1057, nine years before the Conquest. 
It was then what it continued to be to the last, a college of 
secular canons. At the time of the Domesday survey St. John’s 
was possessed of eight houses in the city free from all dues and 
customs, one belonging to the mother church and the other seven 
to the canons. In 1076, in obedience to the decree for the removal 
of episcopal sees from unwalled villages to fortified towns, Peter 
de Leia, the first Norman bishop, took up his bishop’s-stool planted 
by St. Chad at Lichfield, and transplanted it to the mighty “ City 
of the Legions,” which five years before had fallen—the last city of 
England to do so—before the irresistible assault of the Conqueror. 
The transference, however, was not destined to be enduring. Peter 
died in 1085, and was buried in St. John’s, and his successor 
Robert of Limesey, after a year or two's trial of the place, moved 
it again from the north-west corner to the south-eastern part of 
the diocese, fixing it at Earl Leofric’s minster at Coventry. If 
William of Malmesbury does not malign him (and a regular is 
only too ready to believe and to tell all the evil he can of a secular), 
Chester was well rid of such a bishop as Robert. Malmesbury 
accuses him of removing the see in order that he might enrich 
himself with the vast wealth with which Leofric had endowed his 
favourite foundation. He starved and ill-used the monks; made 
forcible entry into their dormitory, broke open their chests, and 
during one of his unwelcome visits to the Abbey, on which he was 
in the habit of quartering his overbearing and extravagant train, 
he is charged with entering the church as a iepdovAos and scraping 
from one of the beams that supported the shrine silver to the value 
of 500 marks, To substantiate his claim to the minster as the 
episcopal see, Robert ordered that he should be buried, not by his 
predecessor's side in the church he had deserted, but, as a bishop 
should, in his own Cathedral-church of Coventry. From this 
time onwards St. John’s lost all shadow of episcopal dignity. For 
several centuries the diocese and its bishops continued to be called 
by the name of Chester indifferently with that of Lichfield and of 
Coventry. But it was a mere nominis umbra. The dean and 
canons of St. John’s were never allowed a voice in the choice of 
the bishop, as in former days the bishops of Bath and Wells 
were chosen by the monks of Bath and the canons of Wells 
conjointly, and, as in our own times, on the vacancy of the see of 
Gloucester and Bristol, the congé délire is addressed to the two 
chapters alternately, nor was the bishop of Chester generally 
enthroned within its walls. One example is recorded, that of 
Bishop John Burghill, who in 1398 took his episcopal seat here 
in the presence of Richard II., whose confessor he was, and 
who “entertained many of the prime nobility” on this oc- 
casion. So completely was the connexion between St. John’s 
and the bishopric lost that on the creation of the new see of 
Chester by Henry VIII.,no question seems to have been raised of 
reviving its old dignity, and St. Werburgh’s was made the new 
Cathedral without protest. The reason seems to have been that 
while St. Werburgh’s was a wealthy Benedictine monastery, St. 
John’s was only a collegiate church with very scanty revenues. Its 
poverty is assigned as the reason for its escaping the Visitations of 
1535 and 1540. But “what the palmer-worm left the canker- 
worm devoured.” Nothing was too small to escape the draw-net 
of the Commissioners of Edward VI. The first year of his miser- 
able reign of impiety and sacrilege saw the dissolution of the 
college, the confiscation of its scanty revenues, and the mutilation 
of its fabric. The “ bodye of the churche ”—that is, the nave—was 
“thoughte sufficient to serve the parishioners.” The “whole 
chancell with the two aisles” might “well be reserved for the 
King’s Majestie, having upon them lead to the quantitie of 
xxxviij fothers.” Four out of the five bells were also to be 
sold, the proceeds ostensibly going to the “King’s Majestie.” 
Twenty pounds was reserved for the stipend of the vicar. The 
destruction of the fabric does not appear to have been quite 
80 sweeping as was intended, The central tower and transepts 
and the eastern limb were no. doubt stripped of their lead, 
and left open to the destructive influence of the weather, but 
the fabric generally preserved its original dimensions. The 
tower which, according to the old Harleian plan, “stood in 
the middle of its church, cathedral like,” seems to have fallen 
down soon after the Dissolution, probably weakened by the 
demolition of the roofs, and to have “ruinated” the chancel. 
The great semi-detached western bell-tower, which had been 
built by the joint contributions of the parishioners and the 
dean and canons, in consideration of which the parishioners 


were to have the free use of the bells at all dirges and anniver- 
saries, speedily began to follow suit. In 1574 its south and west 
sides, “ two quarters of the steeple,” fell down, and “ brake down 
a great part of the west end of the church.” The steeple, how- 
ever, was quickly re-edified, being “in building but unfinished ” 
when the above-named plan was taken in 1589. It was built 
more hastily than substantially. The soft ‘red sandstone, 
unless very carefully chosen, stands weather very badly. The 
masonry, corroded by rain and frost, again began to give way. 
Various works of reparation were attempted from time to time, 
but the evil was radical and irremediable save by taking down 
and rebuilding the failing walls. Such a work was not too much 
for the Chester of the sixteenth century to carry out. But it 
proved quite beyond the means or the will of the Chester of the 
nineteenth. So the cracks were allowed to widen and the stone- 
work to decay without any effectual measures to counteract the 
evil, until, as we have said, on Maundy Thursday five years back 
the greater part of the eastern wall and the whole north-east 
angle fell to the ground in the early hours of the night, the 
citizens waking on Good Friday morning to bewail fruitlessly a 
calamity which a timely repair would have obviated. Nothing 
remained then but to complete the demolition. The tower was 
nodding to a fall, and the next strong wind blowing up the Dee 
from the ocean would probably bring it down and crush the rest 
of the church as it h y crushed the noble Early English 
porch. So the masons were called in, not to build, but to pull 
down. A huge scaffold was erected, and St. John’s Tower, which 
for more than three centuries had been one of the chief features 
in the prospects of the city, was numbered with the things of the 
past. The story is a sad one, and hardly creditable to the energy 
or liberality of the Cestrians. The magnificent restoration of 
their cathedral and the recent erection of the Grosvenor Museum 
certainly show that the spirit of munificence is far from want- 
ing on the banks of the Dee. We regret that it has not been 
manifested either in the preservation of the tower, or its re- 
edification when that was impossible. It is, however, not too 
late. The bells will find a temporary shelter in the wooden turret 
now erecting, and may there calmly await the rebuilding of their 
former stately home. 

The existing church is, as we said the other day, “ the torso of 
achurch almost of the first rank.” It has been sorely mutilated 
at all four extremities. We do not think that the west end was 
ever completed to the full extent of the original plan, which gave 
two bays more of length. The late Mr. Parker's investigations 
thirty years back proved that the foundations of a southern tower 
in a line with that now fallen had been laid. There was no evi- 
dence, however, that this wascarried any higher. The lower story 
of the Norman tower on the north side seems to have been built, as 
is shown by the character of the masonry and the arch which was 
to have communicated with the unfinished north aisle. Whether 
the nave was brought any further westward than we at present 
see, or from failure of funds or settlements on the work was thus 
abruptly cut off, is a question which in the present state of the 
evidence cannot be determined. We know, from the plan so often 
mentioned, that the west end had been lately “ re-edified with 
stone, with a fair window,” in 1589. This, however, proves nothing 
either way. It rather points to the work done subsequently to 
1581, when, as we readin King’s Vale-Royal, the parishioners, 
having procured a grant of the old church from the Queen,“ began 
to build up some part of it again, and to cut off all the chapels 
above the choir.” The fall of the tower walls in 1574 must have 
done some damage, but whether the nave was then curtailed, 
or whether it was never any longer than it is now, must con- 
tinue doubtful. Certainly the position of the buttress on the south 
side of the recently fallen tower, and the absence of any trace of @ 
roof having ever been brought up against that side, militate against 
the idea of the nave ever having been continued up to the western 
limit. At the same period of botching the transepts were shortened, 
though it is plain from the late Mr. Cuitt’s etchings and other 
drawings exhibited in the temporary museum of the Archeological 
Institute that they remained of their full height, with a Norman 
clerestory in the east wall, till a comparatively recent date. The 
unroofed eastern limb, with the exception of one bay of the choir, 
which is of Early Norman work of the time of Peter de Leia, 
was left to fall into hopeless decay. A new east wall was built, 
enclosing one bay of the old Norman choir, with “ very fair new win- 
dows,” which, as old views show, were only some of the flamboyant 
windows used up again. From the existing remains, which are of 
great interest and present some curious architectural problems, it 
seems almost certain that the Norman church terminated in a 
central and side apses. In the Decorated period these were taken 
down and the chapels prolonged to a considerable distance. The 
style was exceedingly rich flamboyant, and the chapels must 
have been of considerable height and great magnificence. The 
springers show that they were groined in stone, or at least, as at 
St. Werburgh’s, such groining was prepared for. Enough remains to 
prove how very untrustworthy the Harleian plans are, Whatever 
the original arrangement of the eastern chapels was, it could not 
have been what is there depicted. It is certain that the termina- 
tion was square, not a polygonal apse. The whole of the ruined 
portion has been cleared of rubbish, and the remains have been 
protected from further decay by the Duke of Westminster. On 
the south side of the choir is an Early English apartment, erected 
on a vaulted undercroft, with a central column, designated on the 
old plan “ the chambers of the church's priests.” It was till recently 
used as a dwelling-house, and as such it appears in Walter Savage 
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Landor’s Biography. It recalls in style and position the Early 
English building on the south side of the choir of Ripon minster 
now used as the chapter-house. 

The Harleian plan sets before us very clearly the distribution of 
the college buildings. The church stood in a large quadrangular 
enclosure, on the west side of which were the residences of the 
dean and the bishop. The north and part of the east sides were 
occupied with the residences of the “ vicars” or “ petty canons.” 
The Hospital of St. Anne stood also on the east side towards 
the north. To the south of the nave, occupying the same posi- 
tion relatively as St. Michael-le-Belfrey to York Minster, stood 
the chapel of St. James, “ the old parish church,” long desecrated 
and now entirely gone. The two “anchorite's cells” which appear 
on the plan, hollowed out of the soft red sandstone cliff overhang- 
ing the river on the south side of the churchyard, remind us of the 
picturesque, but, it is needless to say, entirely baseless legendary 
tales of the last days of Haroid, and subsequently of the mperor 
Henry V., our Matilda’s husband, being spent here in penitential 
asceticism. Both stories are told by Giraldus Cambrensis, together 
with the other wonders seen by him in Chester—the cheeses 
made of deer's-milk by the Countess and her maidens, the 
monstrous half-breeds, one half-ape half-dog, the other half-deer 
half-cow, and above all the twelfth-century Miss Biffin, who, 
being born without hands, plied her needle and scissors with 
her feet as skilfully as her better-provided sisters, which he 
describes so gravely in his Welsh Itinerary. Giraldus dearly 
loved a bit of gossip, but he had sense enough to see that these 

articular bits of gossip were rather idle boasts of the Chester 
‘olk—* jactat hee urbs”—than sober pieces of history. The 
stories are repeated by Higden and Brompton, with the additions 
that Harold, who did not, as was commonly supposed, meet his 
end on the field of Senlac, but escaped by night, made his way 
to Chester, and passed several penitential years as a recluse in 
the cell of St. James, had a conversation with Henry I. on his 
return from Wales, and, having breathed his last in his anchorage, 
was buried in St. John’s Church, where his tomb was frequently 
shown. We are told also that after the same pattern Henry V. 
nt his last ten years here as a hermit—“ sanctam in eremo yitam 
Gaibus istis consummavit”—under the name of Godescalc, in 
nitence for having imprisoned his spiritual father, Pope Paschal. 
he identity of neither of these royal recluses was suspected until 
revealed by them in confession on their death-bed. Both tales 
are curious examples of the unaccountable manner in which the 
most baseless tales spring up and find popular credence. It is 
needless to say that neither of them has the slightest shred of 
historical evidence to rest on. The later of the two fables serves 
to explain how the panelled tomb in the south-choir aisle of St. 
Werburgh has come to be still more strangely identified with the 
Emperor Henry IV., the hero (or victim) of Canossa, Henry V. 
was somehow connected in popular legend with Chester; the two 
Henrys got mixed, and the more famous name of the father 
usurped the place of the less known name of the son, 


A PRESENT FROM BRIGHTON. 


7 Brighton press has for the last thirteen years profited 
by the contributions of James Felton, Consequentl 
certain “ gratuitous testimonials” have reached Mr. Felton whic 
have induced him to reprint his contributions in the form of a 


small blue book, with gilt-edged leaves, “for the use of his | 


own family, and also to offer it for sale to those who may 
wish to purchase it.” Next following the preface from which 
this information is derived, occur specimens of the gratuitous 
testimonials. One editor says:—“ Your verses are very good, 
but more suited for a religious periodical than the columns of a 
newspaper.” Another “ regrets his inability to find space for the 
enclosed nice poems.” A third, while grateful for the opportunity 
of publishing Mr. Felton’s work, is too unselfish to wish to appro- 
priate it all, and euggests that contributions from this gifted source 
should not be “limited” to the journal which he conducts. 
Finally, a person who seems to rejcice in the remarkable signature 
“A Gentleman of Position and Influence in Brighton,” hazards 
the opinion that the author of one of Mr. Felton’s poetic fancies 
is “a Christian man”; and “A Well-Known Inhabitant of 
Brighton ” asserts himself to have “learnt much” from Mr. 
Felton. It isin the hope of affording to our readers the same 


advantage which the Well-Known Inhabitant of Brighton has | 


enjoyed that we propose to lay before them a brief account of 
some of Mr. Felton’s work. It must be premised that it really 
has a moral, although perhaps it is not very obvious at first sight. 


The first portion of Mr. Felton’s book, which is entitled A 
Souvenir of Brighton (London: Wyman & Sons. 1886), consists 
of hymns and more or less spiritual songs. Some of the hymns 
and some of the songs are illustrated with cuts representing 
views of different parts of Brighton, where, as the author observes 
in one of his profaner ballads, “ Health springs from the valley to 
meet the strong lave.” It has been asserted, and that by persons 
of versatile talent, that no form of English composition is more 
difficult than the construction of hymns. Mr. Felton does not 
seem to find itso. His hymns are numerous and fluent, and ex- 
ceedingly few “characteristic traits have they, Of any distinctive 
kind.” One, indeed, which is something between a ballad and a 
hymn, and is dedicated to the Royal Humane Society, relates a 


commonplace event in a manner which is not commonplace. Mr. 
Felton was walking on the beach :— 
: The bathers sported with the wave, 
From thoughts of danger free ; 
While, by a sympathetic nerve, 
Their joy delighted me. 
But presently there was heard a moaning cry for aid:— 
A swimmer sinks, his limbs are laid, 
And ’neath the waters keep, 
Happily, however, the Royal Humane Society, appropriately and 
tunefully described as “this blest fraternity,” was present in the 
person of one of its boatmen, and the gentleman was safely pulled 
out. Then 
The swimmer sat upon the shore, 
He hasted not to dress ; 
Perchance he ne’er had known before 
Such peril and distress, 
Perchance also he was of opinion that his exertions entitled him 
to the relief of brandy and hot water before his discharge. The 
merit of this piece, however, is quite exceptional. For the most 
part, Mr, Felton’s sacred and semi-sacred muses are exceedingly 
sober. 

After the poetry there follow in a heap apparently all the letters 
| which Mr. Felton has communicated to the Brighton newspapers 
| for the last thirteen years. Naturally they take a pretty wide 
| range, and make it plain, among other things, that Mr. Felton is 
| a Conservative, a tremendous Protestant, a Protectionist,a dis- 
believer in joint-stock banks, a believer in Arthur Orton, an ad- 
vocate of planting trees in some place of resort at Brighton, and 
the happy possessor of views about Spiritualism and the origin of 
evil. The letters are more or less arranged so that those on the 
same subjects come together; but many of them are without 
dates, and many are written for the contutation of other corre- 
spondents, whose effusions are buried far out of sight in the files 
of different Brighton newspapers. If there is a thing in the world 
which is not instructive, it is reading one side only of a newspaper 
controversy. Each combatant always writes with his adversary’s 
last effort in front of him, and he seldom remembers that his 
letter will be read by itself. Thus, though we are expressly told 
in one of the most remarkable of the letters that Mr. Felton is 
answering “ the questions submitted by your correspondent ‘ Un- 
orthodox Christian,’” we never discover what questions “ Unor- 
thodox Christian” had really asked, or what he had said. And 
when one of a series of crushing retorts about Spiritualism ad- 
ministered to one “ W.G.,” who maintains an obstinate silence, 
opens curtly, “‘ W. G.’ is not satisfied,” we are set thinking of 
(presumably) another W. G., who is also, we are happy to 
remember, not satisfied. 

Before passing on to the moral, it may be worth while to notice 
Mr. Felton’s explanation of the origin of evil, on account of its 
intrinsic merit. The first step is a reference to the account of 
Leviathan given in the Book of Job, and especially to the passage, 
“Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap 
out. Out of his nostrils goeth smoke. . . . His heart is as hard 
as a piece of mill-stone.” Upon this Mr. Felton shrewdly com- 
ments, “ If he [Leviathan] is not the Devil, he is wonderfully like 
one”; and anyhow “such a monster must be the enemy of man, 
and one against whom he has no power. It would soon destroy 
| him off the face of the earth.” Leviathan, then, is the origin of 
evil. As to the origin of Leviathan “ it is not revealed.” And 
in this, at all events, every one will concur. Concerning Spiritual- 
ism, Mr. Felton’s principal assertion appears to be that if it “isa 
| knowledge of Satan and evil spirits,” the less we have to do with 

it the better, and this again is an unexceptionable piece of 
_wisdom, In April 1885, Mr. Felton showed his good sense by 
settling the Pen}-deh | in a letter of a dozen lines. Here 
| is the substance of it :—‘“ Why should not [a favourite phrase 
| with the writers of letters to newspapers] the limits of the Ameer’s 
| territory be defined, as in statu guo, and made sacred by treaty ?” 
| Why not, indeed? So successful was this suggestion that they 
| have been being defined ever since and are now nearly finished, and 
have been made quite as sacred as they are ever likely to be, The 
| letter which proves, with beautiful simplicity, the identity of the 
convict Orton with Roger Tichborne is too long to quote. Also 
people are so prejudiced about that unfortunate nobleman that it 
would be of no use. 
It may be admitted that it is not easy at first sight to imagine, 
still less to expose, the cui bono of such a book as this, Anything 
| more ephemeral and of briefer interest than the commonplace letters 
of a commonplace person, addressed in the ordinary way to editors, 
about Undercliffs and Fair-trade and Spiritualism and the rest, 
there could hardly be. It is a natural and virtuous impulse which 
drives many men to keep such things cut out and pasted into 
books for their own delectation, just as they do the.scores of their 
old cricket-matches, reports of speeches they made at the bar, or 
the oar with which they made a bump every night. But could 
any man in his sober senses suppose that the publication of his 
scrap-book could have any interest for the general public ? Clearly 
not, and therefore, inasmuch as Mr. Felton is in some ways 
a sensible man, though, like the rest of us, he has his little 
weaknesses, there must be some other explanation. We believe 
it to be as follows:—The Souvenir of Brighton is a deep and 
artful satire upon the fashionable mode of making so-called 
biographies. It shows, by the perfectly legitimate process of 
reductio ad absurdum, how terrible are the consequences of 


shooting a man’s letters into a book just as they were written, 
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without arrangement, elucidation, accompanying narrative, or the 
other tedious tasks which it requires a man of letters to discharge 
efficiently. It is a small, but pointed and effective, protest against 
the “rubbish-shot-here” principle of life-writing. As such we 
welcome it warmly, and invite Mr. Felton to receive the assurance 
of our most distinguished sentiments. 


SIR W. DAWSON’S ADDRESS TO THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 


ee Exhibition at South Kensington has collected in the 

mother-country an exceptional number of visitors from the 
Colonies, and the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science has acknowledged its hospitable reception in Canada by 
selecting from among its former hosts the President for this 
year’s meeting. For such ar office there could be no better 
appointment than Sir William Dawson. Not only has he attained 
a high place among men of science for his contributions to a 
knowledge of the geology and especially of the palaobotany of 
Canada, but also, as Principal of McGill University, at Montreal, 
he has rendered, by means of his unsparing self-devotion and his 
rare tact, exceptional services to the cause of education in the 
Dominion. 

The main subject of the inaugural address delivered by Sir 
William Dawson at Birmingham on Wednesday evening last is 
the history ofthe North Atlantic. The ocean which separates the 
mother-country from the Dominion has a common interest for the 
inhabitants of both; moreover, its history, though it mainly con- 
cerns geologists, touches many other branches of natural science, 
and thus is likely to interest a wide circle of listeners. 

Sir William Dawson, after some remarks on the earlier state of 
the globe, propounds, in the following sentence, the questions to 
which in the course of his address he proposes, as far as time and 
circumstances permit, to give an answer :—‘ We are invited by 
the preceding general glance at the surface of the earth to ask 
certain questions respecting the Atlantic: (1) What has first 
determined its position and form? (2) What changes has it 
experienced in the lapse of geological time? (3) What relations 
have these changes borne to the development of life on the land 
and inthe water? (4) What is its probable future?” With the 
answers to these questions, not so much in succession as in con- 
nexion with each other, the address ie mainly occupied. 

Practically it discusses a subject which for some years past has 
been a geological bone of contention—namely, the permanence of 
ocean basins. In regard to this widely different views prevail. 
The one school holds that there has been no approach to stability 
in the earth’s physical features ; that there is now dry land where 
there was once “ the silence of the central sea,” so that there is 
no improbability in assuming that the continents of the prehistoric 
world may now be buried beneath the most profound ocean 
depths. The other school maintains that, while the continents are 
liable to alterations of level, and their borders especially are regions 
of important changes, they are, nevertheless, as land areas, fairly 
permanent features on the earth’s surface; while the great inter- 
vening ocean depths have probably existed with but little change 
from a very early period in its history. 

The latter opinion is advocated, but with great caution, in 
this address. The discussion begins with a brief sketch of the 
various theories which have been put forward to explain the 
origin of the earliest known rocks—those massive gneisses and 
schists which seem to form the foundation-stones of the oldest 
fossiliferous rocks. As to these theories, while expressing him- 
self guardedly, Sir William Dawson assumes an eclectic position, 
believing that the formation of these rocks was a complex pro- 
cess, and required a combination of conditions which has not 
been paralleled, unless exceptionally, in later times. Further, he 
expresses the opinion, that as these fundamental rocks, variously 
named Archean, Azoic, or Eozoic, are examined in an upward 
direction, the proofs of their formation by the ordinary modes of 
sedimentation become more distinct, and the probability increases 
that we are dealing with a series of stratified rocks which have 
been subsequently metamorphosed. 

It is an indisputable fact that the oldest rocks—the foundation - 
stones of the continental regions on either side of the North 
Atlantic—bear to one another a most extraordinary resemblance. 
In many cases it would be impossible to say whether a specimen 
of gneiss had been taken from the Laurentian series of Canada or 
the Hebridean rocks of Scotland. Here, then, we have the earliest 
known crust of the globe. This crust, long before the Cambrian 

riod, began to be folded and to rise above the general surface in 
Proad belts running in two directions roughly at right angles— 
namely, from N.E. to S.W. and from N.W. toS.E. Thus were 
defined the leading features of a Laurentian continent, or pair of 
continental regions, which enclosed the northern portion of the 
Atlantic basin, of which on the one hand the rugged district 
north of the river St. Lawrence, and on the other the oldest 
rocks of the Brito-Scandinavian region, are memorials. The 
definition of this continental area introduced new complications 
into the development of the earth’s physical features. No sooner 
have rocks risen above the water than they are battered by the 
waves, broken up by heat and cold, worn by rain and rivers, and 
the fragments are transported by streams and currents. This 
detritus is not uniformly distributed over the wide floor of the 


ocean, but is accumulated over limited areas, or, if its transport 
be facilitated by marine currents, it forms comparatively narrow 
zones parallel with the general trend of the coasts. ‘Thus the 
physical conditions of the underlying crust are modified; its 
temperature is raised, aw is thereby increased, while the 
burden upon it is materially augmented. From these causes, and 
from the increasing strain due to loss of heat by. radiation from 
the earth as a whole, and consequent contraction of its crust, the 
marginal regions of continents are those of the greatest dis- 
turbances, of upheaval and depression, of crushing, flexure, and 
mountain-making. 

Thus the continental areas have a constant tendency to encroach 
by marginal accretion (as it may be termed) upon an ocean basin, 
while its middle part remains, as a rule, undisturbed, and receives 
mainly organic deposits, such as shells of foraminifera and similar 
organisms, Indeed, seeing that in the waters the car- 
bonate of lime in these shells appears to slowly dissolved, the 
chief materials for forming sediment are waterlogged pumice and 
cosmic dust, so that its accumulation must be an extremely slow 
process. Thus the bed of the central Atlantic may be regarded as 
“a flat or slightly ridged plate of the ancient gneiss, hard and 
resisting, though perhaps with a few cracks, through which 
igneous matter welled up, as in Iceland and in the Azores in 
more modern times.” This view, however, of the permanency of 
ocean basins does not of necessity demand a like permanency of all 
parts of the intervening land. it must be carefully borne in mind 
that the continents are minor features on the earth’s surface, for 
the total land area is only about five-sixteenths of the whole. Hence, 
as the margins ofcontinentsare the scenes of great disturbances, these 
may produce effects inland, and elevation here be associated with 
depression there, so that parts of its surface may be again occu~ 
pied by the sea, or even deep and important basins be formed, like 
the present Mediterranean. Another point must be borne in 
mind in all speculations on the history of the northern hemisphere, 
that, in addition to the Atlantic and Pacific basins we must take 
account of a third, that of the Arctic Ocean, of which at present 
we know very little. The junction of the last with the first-named 
by the submergence of any connecting link of land between 

orthern Europe and Arctic America cannot have failed to produce 
important effects on climate and on the dissemination of life. A 
section of the address is devoted to a consideration of the pre- 
sent rather exceptional distribution of land and water in the 
northern hemisphere, and to the probable results of a more normal 
condition. The geological history of North America, like that of 
Europe, indicates that from a very remote period there have been 
changes of climate; ancient periods of cold as well as of warmth. 
It is urged that these are due not so much to variations in the 
supply of heat from the sun, or to changes, secular or periodic, in 
the relative position of the earth, as to geographical alterations on 
its surface. Paleontological and biological evidence has next to 
be considered. This also, on the whole, is favourable to the view 
already expressed. Recent investigations tend to show that, to 
the majority of marine animals, the greater depths of the sea 
are as impassable as the land itself. Where many species of 
Invertebrata are common to the opposite shores of a great ocean,. 
it may be inferred that these have made their way along coast 
lines past or present. Now of the existing Mollusca of Kuro 
and Canada, 54 per cent. of the shallow-water forms, and about 85. 

r cent. of the deeper-sea forms, are common, and the same 
holds of other marine invertebrates. This fact suggests that 
comparatively shallow water, and sometimes even land, must 
formerly have divided the Atlantic from the Arctic basin. Their 
separation is no modern feature, for from the Cambrian age 
onwards we find “on the two sides of the ocean many species of 
invertebrate animals which were either identical or so closely 
allied as to be possibly “ varietal” forms. In like manner the early 
plants of the Upper Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous present 
many identical species; but this identity becomes less marked 
in the vegetation of the more modern times.” This might be held 
to indicate that the European and North American continents had 
become more and more widely separated; but it is pointed out 
that the earlier flora consisted mainly of cryptogamous plants, the 
spores of which in modern times have proved capable of trans- 
mission for great distances, Some, indeed, were actually fitted for 
flotation. Yet another argument is advanced from the biological 
side, ‘“ While many plants and marine invertebrates are common 
to the two sides of the Atlantic, it is different with land animals, 
and especially vertebrates. I do not know that any fossil in- 
sects, or land snails, or millipedes of Europe and America are speci- 
fically identical, and of the numerous species of batrachians of the 
Carboniferous and reptiles of the Mesozoic all seem to be distinct on 
the two sides. The same appears to be the case with the Tertiary 
mammals, until, in the later stages of that great period, we find 
such genera as the horse, the camel, and the elephant appearing 
on the two sides of the Atlantic ; but even then the species seem 
different, except in the case of a few northern forms.” 

Thus there is much evidence, and this of more than one kind, in 
favour of the permanency of the Atlantic basin as a feature of 
the earth’s surface. There have been, as has been said, dis- 
turbances again and again on its marginal zones, but for a con- 
siderable time, geologically speaking, these have ceased. As for 
the future, the following opinion, which is certainly encouraging 
to our nation, is expressed, “On the whole, the experience of the 
past would lead us to expect movements and eruptive discharges 
in the Pacific rather than in the Atlantic area. It is, therefore, 
not unlikely that the Atlantic may remain undisturbed, unless 
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secondarily and indirectly, until after the Pacific shall have attained 
to a greater degree of quiescence than at present.” 

It is not likely that Sir William Dawson’s summing-up of the 
evidence bearing on these difficult questions will close the con- 
troversy ; perhaps by bringing into a focus several lines of 
investigation, it may serve as a point of departure for fresh dis- 
cussion ; but be this as it may, the moderation of statement and 
true philosophic caution which are conspicuous from first to last 
are worthy of the highest praise. The new President of the 
British Association may be congratulated on having delivered 
an address which is not only a valuable contribution to science, 
but also cannot have failed to be interesting to so large and varied 
an audience, 


MR. PETRIE’S COLLECTIONS. 


d tyr little exhibition of Egyptian curiosities, with which for 
two or three years past Mr. Petrie has enlivened the dulness 
of the autumn, has just been opened at the rooms of the Royal 
Archeological Institute in Oxford Mansion. Mr. Petrie, as we 
have already announced, has this year brought home news and 
examples of his discoveries at Tel Defenneh, the Tah-panhes of 
the Bible and the Daphne of the Greeks. His work and that of 
two able coadjutors have been conducted at the instance and at 
the cost of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and the chief examples 
of ancient art go to enrich the national collections. Mr. Griffith, 
a young student, has found some interesting objects, including an 
inscription of the time of Marcus Aurelius at Kantara, close to the 
Suez Canal, on theold road into Syria. Tel Defenneh lies some twenty 
miles or more to the westward, and south of Lake Menzaleh, but 
still quite on the eastern border of the Delta, and answering well 
to all the geographical knowledge we have as to the situation of 
Tah-panhes, Other objects come from the neighbourhood of San, 
from a cemetery lately discovered at Tel Nebesheh ; and there are 
some additions to the Naucratis collection, exhibited last year, and 
now for the most part to be seen in the British Museum. The 
connexion of Greek and Egyptian art, illustrated in so novel a 
manner by the pottery and metal-work of Naucratis, is further 
elucidated by the fragments found at Tel Nebesheh, where some 
vases exhibit the most characteristic features of Greek and 
Egyptian art side by side. The sphinx and the chimera both had 
their origin in Egypt; the chimera occurs under the Twelfth 
Dynasty at Beni Hassan; while the sphinx, if not much older, 
certainly dates as far back as the Eighteenth. Both are found in 
connexion with some characteristic Egyptian ornaments, and 
especially with the lotus on one fragmentary vase. The burial- 
place at Tel Nebesheh was observed to be unusually rich in 
the little funerary figures, generally representing Osiris, and in- 
scribed with the name of the deceased, which are called by the 
learned ‘‘ Ushapti,” and it is much to be desired that when the 
numerous examples which Mr. Petrie has brought over have 
been deposited in the British Museum, they and others of a similar 
type may be fully labelled and placed in as nearly as possible a 
ronological series, Where other indications are wanting, the 
age may often be detected by the glaze, and the variations of the 
zes of different pam would be the more easily studied. Of 
‘el Defenneh we have already spoken; the specimens exhibited 
fully bear out Mr. Petrie’s first estimate of the historical import- 
ance of the site. Many ovals bearing the names of late Egyptian 
kings leave no doubt as to the occupancy of Defenneh during the 
wars which brought Jeremiah into Egypt and captive Jews in- 
numerable to “ dwell at Migdol, and at Tah-panhes, and at Noph, 
and in the country of Pathros.” Great wine-jars are sealed by the 
inspectors and countersealed with the king’s own oval; yet did 
not escape from the efforts of robbers and peculators. With them 
may be seen a beautiful object, the golden handle of a wine-cup, 
worthy of the household of Pharaoh, and many domestic implements 
and utensils, such as must have been provided for the family, 
perhaps for the guests or the captives of the king. The historical 
imagination of the biblical student will also be stimulated by a 
silver shrine, such as, centuries later, Demetrius the silversmith 
of Ephesus made for Diana. It consists of a little leaden-look- 
ing box, which seems to have had a sliding lid, but the silver 
is much corroded and dulled by rust and time. Within was 
found the pure gold statuette of Horus, or Mentu, the hawk- 
headed god, which now lies beside it, and in the contrast of its 
fresh, quite new look shows how rarely objects of silver can be 
preserved from a remote antiquity. It would be impossible to 
notice even a tithe of the objects of interest and value here exhi- 
bited ; but enough has been said to show that even a person who 
is without any special knowledge may profit by a visit to the ex- 
hibition provided by the Egypt Fund. It is to be kept open for 
visitors, on presentation of an address card, every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday until the 21st September ; and full information 
is afforded to inquirers, The Fund certainly has earned its high posi- 
tion among our voluntary archzological societies. It has contrived, 
without in any way offending the tender susceptibilities of French- 
men, Turks, or Arabs, to bring to light many hidden things, to clear 
up many difficulties in Scripture and in ordinary history, and to 
confer almost as many boons on the biblical as on the classical 
student. All this, and more than can be enumerated now, has 
been done at Pithom and Ramses, at Naucratis and San, in the 
land of Goshen and at Tah-panhes, in the short space of four years. 
Moreover, which is almost more wonderful, the general public and 


neglect of Egyptology. The Fund might parody the well-known 
couplet for its motto :— 


Our name is known to all the learned on earth ; 
And part of Cambridge answers for our worth 


THE OUTSIDE MARKET AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


HE banks, discount houses, and bill-brokers who make up 

what is called the outside or open market, in contradis- 
tinction to the Bank of England, are pursuing a very reprehensible 
policy. Last week the Bank of England was obliged to raise its 
rate of discount to 3} per cent. for the purpose of protecting its 
reserve. That reserve is already dangerously low. The harvest 
is unusually late, but it is now in full swing, and the farmers and 
corn merchants will require more money than usual to pay wages 
and buy up corn. Consequently both the coin and the note 
circulation throughout the country will increase, In a few weeks 
the great autumnal fairs in Ireland will begin, when the grazing 
farmers all over the country will lay in stores of young cattle for 
the coming season; and in consequence of the activity given to 
business by these sales and purchases there will be an increase in 
the note circulation of the banks, necessitating a considerable 
increase in the gold held by them. No sooner will the autumnal 
fairs be over in Ireland than term time will approach in Scotland, 
and the Scotch banks in consequence will have largely to increase 
their circulation, obliging them also to add considerably to their 
holdings of gold. In this way there will be an almost continuous 
outflow of gold from London to the country districts. And if 
trade continues to improve, as is generally expected, the improve- 
ment in trade will add considerably to the increase in the circula- 
tion. During the depression that has now lasted so long there 
has been a very marked decrease in the coin circulation. The 
reserve of the Bank of England would be lower even than it is 
were it not that the shipments of gold abroad were to a certain 
extent made up for by the return of coin from the interior, But 
if trade is now really going to improve, the circulation will 
increase, and thus the reserve will be drawn upon. Leaving out 
of account, however, the question of trade improvement, it is 
clear that the usual autumnal demands will take from London to 
the provinces and to Ireland and Scotland a very considerable 
sum ranging from 3 to 5 millions. If, then, nothing occurs either 
to take gold away from the country altogether or to bring it in 
in any considerable amount, we may expect to see the reserve 
reduced by from 3 to 5 millions sometime in the month of 
October. But so serious a reduction would certainly cause 
apprehension in the City. As our readers are aware, the 
stringency in New York had led, a fortnight or three weeks 
ago, to a demand for gold for New York, and the metal was 
being shipped from London as well as from Paris. To stop 
this exceptional drain the Bank of England raised its rate of 
discount, for in no other way can it protect its reserve. By 
Act of Parliament the Bank is bound to cash in gold all its 
notes presented over the counter, and whoever, therefore, can 
obtain Bank of England notes can compel the Bank to pay away 
gold in exchange for them. Thus the Bank cannot refuse as the 
Bank of France can to pay gold for exportation, and the only way 
it can protect its reserve is to raise the value of money in 
London so high that it will not pay exporters to send it abroad, 
and that it would be profitable for importers to bring it from 
abroad. But it is obvious that the Bank of England cannot make 
money dear enough for this except it is aided by the outside 
market. 
It is quite as much to the interest of the outside market as to 
that of the Bank of England to protect the reserve. The reserve 
is commonly spoken of as the reserve of the Bank of England; 
but in real fact it is the banking reserve of all the banking in- 
stitutions of the United Kingdom. Whenever, therefore, the 
reserve falls very low, the other banks suffer quite as much as the 
Bank of England. It is, therefore, their duty to the public as well 
as to themselves to aid the Bank of England when the reserve 
threatens to fall too low. And there is only one way in which 
they can do so, and that is to charge the same rates of interest 
and discount as the Bank of England, and thus, in the usual 
language of the City, to make the Bank rate effective. But, so 
far from aiding, the banks and discount houses have been competing 
fiercely one with another for bills ever since the Bank raised its 
rate last week, with the result that the rate now in the open 
market is decidedly lower than it was a week ago. The excuse 
made is that the foreign banks are competing actively for English 
bills. Of late years the number of foreign banks in London has 
been increasing. Some of these are very large institutions indeed, 
disposing of immense resources, and they all are anxious to hold 
in their portfolios a very considerable amount of English bills ; 
for English, or, as they are called, “ sterling,” bills give the 
holders of them power to exact payment in gold when they fall 
due. Now it is unquestionable that the number of banks has 
increased of late years, while the supply of bills has been steadily 
falling off. Partly the falling off in the circulation of bills is due 
to the depression in trade, and partly to the change that is going 
on in the modes of making remittances to foreign countries. The 
telegraph now enables payments as well as other transactions to be 
made abroad which were always made in old times by means of 
bills. The supply of bills, then, is less at present than it 
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isa gree | consequence that in ordinary times the rate of dis- 
count should be lower than it was formerly. It can be made 
higher only by a combination between the banks of all kinds. 
Such combinations are, of course, difficult to bring about; and it 
is still more difficult to maintain them when they have been 
brought about. But coalitions of all kinds are in their nature 
difficult to bring about, and yet there have been many coalitions 
successful for a season. It is obvious that it is no more for the 
interest of the foreign banks than of the home banks to bring about 
a crisis in London, for a monetary crisis in London would disturb 
every money market in the world, and no bank benefits by a dis- 
turbance in the money market. 

The truth is that our own joint-stock and private banks are just 
as little ee to aid the Bank of England as the foreign banks, 
They are all eager to make a profit when the opportunity offers, 
and they do not reflect that they may make a smal! profit now at 
the cost of a heavy loss by-and-bye. If the banks had really in- 
tended to support the Bank of England, they would have raised 
the rates they allow on deposit much higher than they did last 
week. In old times the rule was for the banks to allow upon de- 
posits one per cent. below Bank rate. The rule originated at a time 
when the Bank of England practically controlled the money 
market; but the Bank of England has long lost its control of the 
money market, several of the joint-stock banks disposing of re- 
sources quite as large as its own. It is now, therefore, only one 
amongst a number of great banks, and it cannot fix the rates of 
interest and discount without the assistance of the outside market, 
After much agitation, the banks a short time ago agreed to abolish 
the old rule, and to fix the rates they allow upon deposits by agree- 
ment among themselves. This was a very proper course to take 
under ordinary circumstances; for, as we have said, the bank- 
rate is no longer an index of the real value of money, and there- 
fore the great banks outside were fully justified in arranging 
amongst themselves what they would pay for money deposited 


with them. But the fact that, while the Bank of England really | 


controlled the money market—that is, fixed the rates of interest 
and discount—the other banks were obliged to allow one per cent. 
under Bank rate upon deposits, shows that when they are sincerely 
intent upon supporting the action of the Bank of England, the 
right course for them is to revert to the old rule, By that means 
they make the Bank rate effective ; they allow so high an interest 
upon deposits that there is not much margin left for underbidding 
the Bank of England. But on Thursday of last week, when the 
Bank raised its rate of discount to 3} per cent., the other 
banks decided to raise the rates they allow upon deposits only 


to 2 percent. There is thus a margin of 1} per cent. between | 
the rate they allow upon deposits and the discount rate of the | 


Bank of England. The result was easily to be foreseen. The 


banks have allowed themselves a wide margin to underbid the | 


Bank of England. The rise in the Bank rate stopped for the time 
being the shipments of gold to New York, and encouraged by 
this the joint-stock and private banks, the discount houses and bill 
brokers began to bid fiercely among themselves for bills, with the 
result that the rate in the open market has been going steadily 
down. As the rate in the open market began to go down the 
demand for gold for New York began to revive, and although as 
we write that demand is not active enough to make it worth 
while to take gold out of the Bank of England, it is understood 
that all the gold offering in the outside market will be bought up 
and sent to New York. If the rate of discount in the open 
market falls much further, it is exceedingly probable, if not 
inevitable, that gold will be taken from the Bank of England 
itself, and thus the reserve will be still further trenched upon. 
When that happens, bankers may say it will be time enough to 
think of making the Bank rate effective ; but in saying this they 


forget that something more is necessary than to prevent the drain | 
of gold to New York. The Bank reserve is already dangerously 


low ; it will be so low next month that apprehension in the 
market is by no means improbable, and if any accident should occur 
there may be trouble. With the whole of Europe in the state of 
anxiety and excitement in which it is, nobody would be surprised 
at disturbance in the money markets of the Continent. The out- 
break of war, or some other political accident, may create alarm 
all over the Continent, and throw some of the money markets into 
confusion. If this were to happen at a time when our own Bank 
reserve is unusually low, there would probably be disturbance in 
London also. And yet the managers of our great banks and dis- 
count houses, knowing all this thoroughly well, and appreciating 
the injury that would be done to legitimate trade as well as to the 
credit of bigh-standing houses, go on competing blindly with one 
another for the chance of making a little profit that would be 
swept away in an hour if a crisis were to occu 


THE ALBERT PALACE. 


HE visitor to the Albert Palace who masters all the items of 
Mr. William Holland's programme without a sense of surfeit 
must be a seasoned sightseer. Out of doors there are the divers 
with their bell—a reminiscence of the old Polytechnic—athletic 
sports, the giddy joys of the “ Roller Coaster” railway and tobog- 
ganing, occasional fireworks, and the Café Chantant, at which the 
stars of the music-halls sing their wild and cryptic songs in the 
cool night air. Within the building, Mr. Arthur Fagge’s organ 


recitals, Mr. Henton’s excellent band, Mr. Pettigrove’s amusing 


and clever performances with marionettes, and a vocal and in- 


strumental concert in the Connaught Hall supply a succession of 
varied and attractive entertainments. The loller-Coaster rail- 
way, like many another American notion, is probably a modifica- 
tion of some old form of whirling through the air. It suggests 
somewhat that mysterious engine described in The Fudge Family 
in Paris, in which Miss Biddy Fudge and the Werther-like Count 
made adventurous and thrilling voyages. The marionette panto- 
mime, Cinderella, and the dramatic representation of the old fairy 
story, Beauty and the Beast, are among the most whimsical and 
diverting shows of the kind we have witnessed. In the first piece 
the dancing of harlequin and columbine is exceedingly graceful, 
and the humours and time-honoured tricksof clown, pantaloon, and 
policeman are given with surprising spirit and the most ludicrous 
simulation of vitality. Some droll transformation tricks are 
executed with admirable celerity and finish. In one of these, the 
bed upon which the clown reclines, and is greatly disturbed by a 
thin and grisly apparition, is suddenly changed into a little steam- 
boat, which carries off the clown on a billowy sea. These, how- 
ever, may be counted among the fixtures of the Albert Palace. 
The occasional or fleeting shows of the exhibition that come and 
go with the demand for novelty include a prodigious infant, who 
weighs over half a hundredweight, though barely twelve months 
old, This little boy, who is shown by a proud and happy mother, 
is not inappropriately styled the Giant Baby. Those who have 
seen an old print representing the redoubtable Daniel Lambert 
seated on six ordinary chairs may obtain by a mental arithmetical 
—— some idea of the well-proportioned rotundity of the infant 

mbert. He is something too tangible to be called a fleeting 
show, though it is fortunate that such prodigies are too rare to be 
deemed occasional. As beseems his girth, the infant Lambert is 
extremely good-natured, and may be considered shapely and 
intelligent, apart from the mere excess of the fleshly envelope. In 
medizval times he would have been considered a portent, and 
perplexed many with fear of change, like a comet; or, possibly, he 
might have suggested to his mother the fear of a changeling. In 
these days he ministers to the curious, and is by no means the least 
item in a large show. 


THE FOREIGN GARB. 


[A meeting of the Irish Industrial League. Mr. O' Mulligan has the flure.] 


HISHT! silence, me bhoys! for wid less of your noise 
I shall speak wid the less of fatigue ; 
And I wish ye to lear-rn certain things of concer-rn 
To the Irish Industhrial League. 


Listen here, thin, bedad! ’twas a blow that I had 
On that mornin’ evintful in June 
When the Whigs (and bad scran to them) showed the ould 


man 
That they niver would dance to his chune. 


For I tuk up me post where Parnell and his host 
Must pass goin’ homeward to bed, 

And the divil a hand of that patriot band 
Had an Irish-made hat on uz head. 


No! not an O’Brine who’d walked out in the line 
Of the Ayes through the lobbies to file, 

Nor a single O’Connor had done us the honour 
Of wearin’ a National tile. 


In the hat of O'Hea (who might well be O'Shea) 
There was open contimpt for the cause, 

And Lalor that night, in his billycock white, 
Was as “ foreign” in garb as our laws, 


Then the Bluchers of Blane (I observed it with pain) 
Were no kin of the coat that he wears, 

And I fancy the socks of the iligant Cox 
Were “ exclusively English affairs,” 


Mr. Davitt ’tis said wears clothes Irish made, 
And others send London-bought suits 

To be althered in Dublin ; while Sexton is throublin’ 
His counthry for one pair of boots, 


Wid the greatest of pleasure we'd make them to measure, 
But that he’s forgotten to tell— 

I suppose he must take ut we're certain to make ut 
The size of the shoes of Parnell. 


Thin, as to “the King,” why he hasn’t a thing 
To the back of um, you may depend, 

That could iver be thought to have elsewhere been bought 
Than at London’s accursud West-End. 


O wirra! ochone! O ould Ireland, our own! 
Is this their protection of you ? 

Wid your native-bred labour all rooned by your neighbour, 
Hwhat good would your Parliamint do? — 
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Native industhry is it? with divil a visit 
To hatters of Erin down-trod, 

And a party that wears of boots eighty-six pairs 
By the hands of our tyrants are shod. 


If we crowned our Uncrowned, by me sowl, I'll be bound 
That his robes would be or-rdered from Poole’s, 

That his crown would be made by the Birmingham trade, 
And that Bond Street would fur-rnish his jools. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BISHOP OF CHESTER’S LECTURES ON THE STUDY 
OF MEDLEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY.* 


HE Bishop of Chester, with a frankness almost exces- | 
sive, tells us that he does not publish these lectures by | 
request, or because he thinks them worthy to be preserved, or 
because they are likely to be useful reading, or because they 
supply a want. On the whole, he leans to a belief that their 
ublication arises out of a love of correcting proof-sheets. 
Sotken. he tells us that they are the result of work done 
“against the grain,” “elicited by forcible pressure, under weari- 
ness and vexation, against stress of time, under statutory obliga- 
tion and a conscientious sense of duty.” 

Evidently this “statutory obligation”—words which confront 
us on the very title-page—has been a very galling collar. “ The 
discomforts of working under it,” says the Bishop pathetically, 
“could only be explained by experience”; though an intimation 
of audiences of “ two or three listless men,” and of what certainly 
seems an occasional want of courtesy on the part of some one 
or other of the junior dons, gives a sufficient idea of the nature 
of the discomforts. Happily “the statute itself is now a thing 
of the past”; but it has left its traces in a tone of annoyance 
which, to tell the truth, becomes somewhat worrying to the 
reader, and which keeps re-appearing till it culminates in a 
bitter mention of “ sixteen successive ceremonies of humiliation.” 
Oxford men must justify themselves as they can for their listless- 
ness and other sins; and in the meanwhile we hope that in time 
the Bishop of Chester will forget the wrongs of the Regius 
Professor. Perhaps we ought to notice a little sermon which he 
delivers on the shortcomings of English historical reviewing. This 
all of us will receive, as other sermons are received, according to 
individual temperament. Some may lay it to heart; some may 
think that there is a good deal to be said even for the “ sledge- 
hammer articles” and the “niggling articles” which the Bishop 
reprobates; and some will account it very applicable to some 
other people's reviews—even as Flavia in the Serious Call thought 
the sermon on vanity in dress “very just against Lucinda, who 
she takes to be a great deal finer than she need to be.” 

With becoming loyalty the Inaugural Lecture says all the good 
that can be said of the founder of the Chair of Modern History, 
King George I. The “ boets and bainters” phrase, and the current 
and misrepresented version of the saying about the “sad stuff” in 
Shakspeare, have combined to produce an impression of the earlier 
Brunswick Kings as peculiarly Philistine. From this lecture we 
learn how considerable their services to literature, at least to 
historical literature, really were. The Oxford of those days, true 
to its Tory and Jacobite sympathies, received the benefaction of 
the Brunswick King but ungraciously. Not only did the Univer- 


sity acknowledge “the receipt of the king’s letter in a most con- 
temptuous way, forwarding their letter of thanks by a bedell, but 
when, by due pressure and by the example of Cambridge, com- | 
pelled to send a formal answer by a deputation to the king, 
clothed it in such words as showed that the introduction of the | 
new study was looked on as an unwarranted interference with the | 
educational government of the place; clearly it was no part of the | 
intention of Oxford in 1724 to educate able servants for the house 
of Hanover.” 

This Inaugural Lecture called forth from a critic, friendly in 
the main, the observation that it was clear the lecturer would 
take “a somewhat clerical view of history.” To this accusation 
the Professor (as he then was) is ready and willing to plead 
guilty. According to his theory—we may add, to his practice 
also—the clerical spirit in mee is one of infinite charity and 
the utmost possible fairness. is view is never likely to be 
a popular one; for the popular mind loves those “highly 
coloured pictures of friend and foe” which, to the lecturer's 
thinking, “are dangerous enemies of truth and justice, and 
damage in the long run the cause that employs them.” But 
the Bishop does not, however, expect or wish that the study of 
history should make men all of one mind. The world will always 
be divided between “ the advocates of order and the advocates of 
change”; but “what we want to see is men applying to history 
and politics the same spirit in which wise men act in their dis- 


* Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History and 
Kindred Subjects, Delivered at Uxford, under Statutory Obligation, in 
the years 1867-1884. By William Stubbs, D.D., Bishop of Chester and 
Honorary Student of Christ Church, late Regius Professor of Modern 
History, LL.D. of Cambridge and Edinburgh, a Member of the Court of the 
Victoria University, and an Honorary Member of the Imperial University 


of 8. Vladimir of Kiet, and of the Royal Bavarian, Prussian, Irish, and 
ish Academies. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1886. 


cipline of themselves; not to cease to be partisans, not to cease to 
hold and utter strong opinions, but to be as careful in their 
behaviour and in their support of their opinions as they are in their 
behaviour in social circles, their conversation in social life.” This 
was said in 1867; and the lapse of nearly a score of years has 
brought us no nearer, to say the least, to that ideal. The lecturer 
does not refuse to believe that a partisan can be an historian, pro- 
vided that he knows, and lets his readers know, where he is a 
partisan. Let him say, once for all, that he likes Charles I. better 
than Oliver Cromwell, or vice versd; and then tell his tale fairly. 
Yet in practice, as the lecturer admits, “ without some infusion of 
spite it seems as if history could not be written; that no man’s 
zeal is roused to write unless it is moved by the desire to write 
down.” While on this topic, he gives us a good bit of criticism on 
Hallam :— 

Hallam knew himself to be a political partisan, and, wherever he knew 
that political prejudice might darken his counsel, he guarded most care- 
fully against it; he did not claim the judicial character without fitting 
himself for it ; and where he knew himself to be sitting as judge he judged 
admirably ; so admirably that the advanced advocates even of his own 
views have long ago thrown him over as too timid and temporizing for their 
purpose. Yet where he was not awake to his own prejudice, in matters for 
instance regarding religion and the Church, in which he seems to have had 
no doubt about his own infallibility of negation, how ludicrously and 
transparently unfair he is! 


Of merely picturesque history the lecturer has a great dread. 
“ T would almost rather that boys were attracted by the reading of 
Ivanhoe and the Talisman, books which do not pretend to be true, 
and are full of strange misrepresentations of manners and thought, 
than by a serious history composed with a view to the picturesque 
only or mainly.” Though this may seem but a grudging toleration 
of Ivanhoe, yet further on he acknowledges Scott's genius, “ From 
a very incomplete study of History Scott could create a Richard, 
the truth of whose portraiture careful historical scrutiny seems to 
assure.” Miss Yonge’s Chaplet of Pearls and Dove in the Eagle's 
Nest receive the high praise of being “ beautiful and, I think, per- 
fect pictures of manners and reflexions of ideas, We will attract 
but not educate by such books. Our real education in History 
must not be less precise or severe than the discipline of language 
or of natural science.” Another point on which he insists is that 
in school education care should be taken not to dwell unneces- 
sarily on “ those periods which are connected most closely with the 
questions and controversies of to-day.” For training the judg- 
ment he recommends thatearly history which is so often cast 
aside with scorn :— 

The judgment must be trained in cooler air and by milder methods than 
are found in the battle-field of modern politics. Surely boys and girls 
should be taught elementary history, should be trained in the exercise of 
the powers that can trace cause and effect in historical narrative, should 
be given credit for the germs of a critical faculty and helped to cultivate 
it, before they are plunged into the details of the struggles of puritanism 
and absolutism, or the deep religious divisions, that for three centuries 
have separated Christendom into two camps and do so still. Let them 
learn the history of early England and early France before they are 
called to exert their tender judgment on the Great Rebellion or the French 
Revolution. 

Not but what it is possible to throw political feeling into the 
teaching of early history, at least when it is French history— 
witness the rival series of historical picture-cards that are issued 
in Paris. On the one side, the Enseignement patriotique par 
Timage presents ingenuous youth with lively-coloured represen- 
tations of rubicund monks levying the dime from poorly-clad 
peasants; of the Norman nobles repressing the serf insurrection 


| (where a handless rustic, displaying his bleeding stumps, is 


the prominent figure); or of the leader of the Jacquerie being 
crowned, in the sight of mocking aristocrats, with red-hot iron. 
On the other side, the rival clerical series displays the demagogue 
Etienne Marcel about to betray Paris to the English, and points 
the moral :—“ La vie d’Etienne Marcel prouve que l’esprit révo- 
lutionnaire est le méme dans quelque siécle qu'il se manifeste.” 
This, we imagine, is emphatically not the fashion in which Bishop 
Stubbs desires to see elementary history taught. From one point 
of view we may almost be thankful for the Znglish want of 
general interest in history. Better so, than that it should be made 
an armoury of party weapons as it is in France. 

It is not for children alone that the lecturer recommends be- 
ginning at the beginning, in preference to the more fashionable 

lan of beginning at the end. For all students the former is in 

is view the best way; and if, on the one hand, he was saddened 
in 1878 by Professor Pearson’s counsel to the Australian High 
Schools to begin with the year 1700, on the other hand he has 
been comforted by finding a young American professor lecturing 
on the capitularies of the Frank Emperors :— 


History may be read either backwards or forwards. That is, the man 
who has time for it may begin at the beginning and read on to modern 
times ; noting every influence in its origin and effects, the growth and 
decay, as I have just said, of institutions, the origin, complications, and 
counter-changes of rights and wrongs ; and, whether he reads on a wide 
scale or on a Harrow one, he will, if he lives long enough, arrive at such a 
knowledge of the situation of things at the present day, as will give him 
a right to make his opinion heard. This is the way in which members of 
parliament ought to read history, and I take leave to say that, if they 
would submit to hold their tongues until they have so read it, it would be 
all the better for the nation and for themselves. . . . 

The second and reverse method has strong recommendations to other 
minds; to take the interesting subject of the day and work back to its 
beginning, following every branch of inquiry that may present itself, but 
following it chiefly with a view to the leading idea with which you have 
started. Here too there is abundant exercise for the historic instinct, the 


desire of getting to the bottom of everything and looking’at it all round; 
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and, regarded as an analytic process, complementary to that synthetic 

which I have first stated, some amount of such reading seems abso- 
— 4 necessary to the education of the student. Still, I question very 
much whether it is wise to put this idea forward as the best. As the way 
in which men of modern ways of thinking, and with little time for study, 
may be invited, tempted to and interested in History, much may be said in 
its favour, and much has been said on very high authority. But surely it 
has, unless it be accompanied by some strong corrective, a tendency to 
educate men for advocates rather than for judges, it leads them into a 
habit of looking for all that may be said on one side of a subject, rather 
than for what may be said on both sides; and it certainly leads a man to 
give to the point from which his investigation started an exaggerated form 
and influence amongst the earlier competing influences which, as a matter 
of fact, it has outgrown, or of which it may itself be in some measure a 
resultant. 

The question of what is called the Unity of History is too deep 
@ matter to enter upon at the end of an article. It is sufficient 
to say that the Bishop accepts fully the distinction which is 
proclaimed in the name of his former professorship, the dis- 
tinction between Ancient and Modern history. 

The two lectures on “ Learning and Literature at the Court 
of Henry II.” bring out an often-neglected aspect of that period 
of history, and will be especially full of profit to those who enter- 
tain the notion of medizval barbarism and illiteracy. In dealing 
with “ The Reign of Henry VII.,” the lecturer shows the im- 
portance, and what should be the interest, of a period which is by 
common consent considered “ dull.” “ I never, in the course of 
a long historical experience,” he remarks, “ met with any one who 
wished to attend a second course of lectures on Henry VII., or 
indeed with any one who expressed any interest in him at all.” 
Henry VIII., on the other hand, is not dull. He is one of those 
historical personages whose character people will to the end of time 
—or at least to the end of English time—continue to discuss and 
analyse. The latest view of Henry VIII.,as a weak man who 
fancied himself a strong one, finds no countenance in these pages. 
As here represented, he is a man of intense force of character, 
“the main originator of the greatest and most critical changes 
of his reign.” Perhaps as interesting lectures as any are those 
“On the Characteristic Differences between Medieval and Modern 
History.” In these, which were delivered in 1880, the lecturer 

s into the domain not only of modern, but of contemporary 
istory. He describes medieval history as the period in which 
the influence of legal right was predominant :—this again will 
surprise those who have been taught to see nothing but the reign 
of brute force in medizeval history. The earlier modern period is 
“a history of powers, forces, and dynasties”; the later “ a history 
in which ideas take the place of both rights and forces.” How 
this view is worked out we must leave the lecturer himself to 
show. Throughout the work the student will find ample food for 
thought. He may not always sympathize with the view there 
taken; but he must admit that it is always one worth con- 
sideration ; and he must admire the quiet but pervading spirit of 
humour which leavens the Bishop’s great learning and makes him 
incapable of pedantry. The worst of the book is, that it so 
displays to us the vastness of the field of historical study, and 
the breadth of sympathy which is necessary on the part of both 
teacher and learner, that we are tempted to cry out, “ Enough! 
thou hast convinced me that no human being can ever be an 
historian.” Or at least we should be so tempted, did there not 
exist living proofs, the Bishop of Chester himself for one of the 
chief, to the contrary. 


SIX NOVELS.* 


GCE the publication of the work which made his reputation, 

Mr. Anstey has published a three-volume novel, a shilling 
dreadful, and a number of magazine stories. Some of them have 
been good, and some not so good, but none of them nearly so good 
as Vice Versd, It is, therefore, peculiarly pleasant to congratulate 
him on his return to the form and style of that excellent work, 
and the more so as The Failen Idol shows that in his own par- 
ticular style of fiction the author is, if anything, rather more 
skilful than he was before. The story of the Fallen Idol—which, 
by the way, can hardly be called fallen until the conclusion of its 
memoir—is told in a single volume, and the Idol, which is intro- 
duced into the London that we know, is quite equal to Mr. 
Bultitude’s Garuda stone in the surprising effects that it produces. 
Without indicating too much of its story, it may be said that, for 
reasons of its own, it makes itself exceedingly disagreeable, and 
the struggles of its victim and his futile endeavours to escape 
afford the groundwork of the most amusing story that has been 
published for some time. Tae idol is of Indian extraction, having, 
as a prologue suggests, been originally constructed to comme- 
morate a Jain of dubious sanctity, and it is finally brought to 
a bad end by a mixture of theosophy and thunderstorm. The 
theosophist is a highly praiseworthy creation. After all that Mr. 


* A Fallen Idol. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versa,” “ The 
Giant’s Robe,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1886. 

The Basilisk : a Story of To-Day. By Henry Pottirger Stephens and 
Warham St. Leger. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1886. 

The Betrayal of Reuben Holt. A Novel. By Barbara Lake. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1886. 

Mostly Fools: a Romance of Civilization. By Mr. Randolph, Author of 
“ One of Us.” London: Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 

The Cost of a Lie. A Novel. By Mrs. H. Lovett-Cameron, Author of 
“Ina Grass Country ” &c. London: White & Co. 

The Aliens. A Novel. By Henry F. Keenan, Author of “Trajan” &c, 
London: Ward’ & Downey. 


Sinnett and others have written on the subject, nothing would 
have been easier than to make him an outrageous bore; but in 
Mr. Anstey’s hands he is very far from a bore. He is a Chela of 
Norwegian extraction, and his dialect makes even the slang of 
“ occultism” amusing. Besides this he is the mouthpiece of divers 
jokes characteristic of the author. “You are ungrateful and a 
pighead,” he says to the hero. “You have refused to listen to 
what I dry to say. Very well, I shall not again speak. I vash 
my hands at you.” Likewise he has a pretty sentiment. “Do 
not veep, please,” he said, on another occasion, to the heroine, “ or 
I also shall veep—and I veep so schtrong.” Of course he has a 
Guru somewhere in Thibet, “‘ And with the counsels of my revered 
master I am able the dremendous Nature forces by simple 
will-bower to gontrol.’ ‘But do you ever do it?’ inquired 
Babcock. ‘ Nevare,’ replied Nebelsen.” But he does somethin 
very like it when the catastrophe approaches, Mrs. Staniland, 
the patroness of art and the aunt of the heroine, is also a highly 
diverting personage, and the account of the conflict between her 
pug-dog and the Idol, and its immediate consequences, is a master- 
piece of what the playwrights of to-day would call farcical 
comedy. Mr. Anstey is especially to be congratulated on having 
achieved a really attractive heroine. Sybil Elsworth is as superior 
to Mabel Langton as wine to water and sunlight to moonlight. 
She is the unconscious cause of all the troubles described in the 
story, for it is she who discovers the Idol in a curiosity shop, and 
buys it as a present for her betrothed. We are sorely tempted to 
enumerate some of the pranks it plays him, and some of his 
endeavours to get rid of it; but we will not spoil the amusement 
which everybody ought to get from this excellent story, It is 
told in a sprightly manner, never drags (except perhaps in the 
prologue), and is just the right length. 

The Basilisk is also a story in one volume. It begins with a 
map of a somewhst peculiarly situated house, which makes the 
external geography clear enough. But there ought to have been 
an internal map too. For the house contains not only a forbidden 
room, and an entirely secret room opening out of it, but also a 
staircase of which the top mysteriously revolves, access being 
thereby given to a sequestered suite of apartments in whic 
a murder is committed; and, besides this, underneath the 
forbidden chamber there is a dungeon, entered (precipitately) by 
sitting on a certain chair while the proprietor smites a spring 
disguised as an ink-bottle, and containing a grave wherein 
is interred the corpse consequent on the aforesaid murder. 
Stated so, it is all plain enough; but it is rather difficult 
to follow the upholstery as the tale unfolds itself. The story 
appears to be a burlesque—as might be expected from the part- 
author of The Vicar of Wideawakefield—of the late Mr. Fargus. 
The authors go so far as to make the plot turn on the blind- 
ness of the supposed narrator, and on his getting cured in 
time to see things which he is supposed not to see. sides the 
murder, the story includes abductions, coining, numerous attempts 
to murder and hairbreadth escapes, a highly successful explosion of 
dynamite, and a very unsuccessful assault with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm by means of vitriol. The “basilisk” is a wicked 
young woman with appalling eyes, and the heroine is a nincom- 
poop. There is one hitch in the evolution of the intricacies. The 
hero, in running away at the dead of night from the house of crime, 
is trapped on a railway-bridge by a thick hedge planted across the 
middle of it, and would be killed if he did not promptly jump off 
on to a goods-train which providentially happens to be passing 
underneath. Two or three hours later he is enticed back to the 
same house (in order that he may perish in the imminent ex- 
plosion), and walks over the bridge without let or hindrance. 
Surely this ought to rouse his suspicions. An absurd effect is 
produced by the occasional printing of whole sentences in italics. 
The volume is dedicated to Mr. W. Yardley. 

In 1765, one Noel de Burgh became affianced to the Lady Helen 
Dechester. This lady had rejected, among many other suitors, a 
sprig of nobility rejoicing by courtesy in the euphonious title 
of LordCamupton. As De Burgh was walking home through the 
snow, Lord Camupton came behind him and boxed his ears. De 
Burgh drew his sword and made a hasty prod behind him, whereby 
Lord Camupton was incontinently slain, If anything in this 
world is certain, it is that under these circumstances, at that date, 
a gentleman of distinction like De Burgh would either have been 
acquitted, or at worst convicted of manslaughter and let off with 
a fine or a short imprisonment. De Burgh, however, thought 
otherwise, bade a tearful adieu to Lady Helen, and fled beyond 
the sea, After four years he came back, hid himself in an obscure 
village, became a fisherman under the name of Reuben Holt, 
and lived in continual fear of the gallows for six years more. Then 
he foolishly rescued a man from drowning, made friends with him 
and, at his earnest solicitation, like Merlin, “ yielded, told him all 
his tale, and” in due time was arrested, because the man, meaning 
no harm, got drunk and betrayed his friend to a rival in love. Then 
he was sentenced to be hanged. So his friend came to see him in 
prison, and, being aware of his particular objection to capital 
punishment in his own case, shot him ; whereupon De Burgh said, 
“Thank God! A—h, thank God!’ And, without a sigh ora 
groan, he pitched headlong to the ground, at Edwin's feet.” Then 
appeared a Dissenting minister, who, having accidentally witnessed 
De Burgh’s crime twelve years before, had procured him a re- 
prieve, but too late. Edwin broke a bloodvessel and died, and 
the Dissenting minister went home again. This foolish story is 
mostly told in the stilted language supposed to be appropriate to 
the eighteenth century, But would the gaolers have talked about 
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«the conwick”? Also, is it credible that the most romantic 
constable could have arrested any one on a charge so wildly un- 
known to the law as the following—“ Furthermore, I charge you 
with having feloniously evaded the just workings of the law for the 
aforesaid space of twelve years, by concealing your true identity 
under the false name of Reuben Holt”? 

Mostly Fools is a disappointing book. Not as regards the title ; 
the characters are mostly, not to say entirely, fools, One would 
like to make an exception in favour of Sybil Grey, the heroine, 
who is charming for two volumes, but her “ vocation” to be a nun 
in the third volume for no reason at all—unless it was that she 
was tired of waiting for her lover—forbids it. Nevertheless the 
book is disappointing. There is a certain freshness about the in- 
troduction and the first two or three chapters which raises hope. 
Then Mr. Randolph begins to prose,and then Mr. Randolph's 
characters begin to prose, and the makings of a bright little 
satire are utterly drowned and forgotten in pages on pages 
of dreary disquisitions about art, and politics, and Roman 
Catholicism, and every kind of thing which is all very well in its 
proper place, and hopelessly out of place ina Romance of Civilisa- 
tion (whatever that means), or otherwise. The book has a motto, 
and the motto, which purports to be the work of Mr, Francis 
Galton, says that “ We arrive at the undeniable but unexpected 
conclusion that eminently gifted men are raised as much above 
mediocrity as idiots are depressed below it.” The eminently gifted 
man of the story is one Roland Tudor, and when the record of his 
actual achievements is disinterred from the mountains of rubbish 
with which Mr. Randolph has overlaid it, it is not long. He is 
educated at a Roman Catholic college. He falls in love with a 
charming girl, and she with him. - They are nearly lost in a storm 
at sea, but not quite. He goes into an extraordinarily seedy line 
regiment. Then he comes out of it and goes into Parliament as a 
Parnellite member, “ fettered as a -mere delegate, the mouthpiece 
of one man.” He makes friends with a mad peer who has a 
palace of agate and onyx in Park Lane. Years away, but he 
and the girl do not marry, though both are rich, and at last she 
turns nun. About the same time a man of whom he does not 
approve is made Cardinal-Archbishop of Pimlico. So he goes to 
South America and enters the service of a filibustering State be- 
tween the Andes and the Pacific. Pretty soon he becomes Dictator 
of South America, which he governs on wise principles. All we 
actually learn of his government is that he has a soldier flogged 
to death in the presence of his whole army for misconduct on the 
march. The United States become jealous of South America and 
Dictator Tudor, and war breaks out. A great battle is fought on 
the Isthmus of Panama. Just as‘the North are winning, Tudor 
has a dyke cut somewhere, whereby the Pacific comes in and 
drowns the army of the States. Tudor announces his intention of 
extending his dictatorship to New York, and then his horse falls 
down and he is killed. About the same time the young lady 
dies in her convent. That is the story. A good deal of clumsy 
sarcasm about existing things and people is mixed up with it and 
with the hopelessly vapid philosophy. Mr. Randolph spells sphinx 
with ay. He dedicates his novel “To My Adversaries.” 

Mrs. Lovett-Cameron has written better books than The Cost of 
a Lie, but it is not bad. It is slight, and it is not original in the 
sense of being the kind of thing that one has read a great many 
times before. A rather senseless quarrel separates hero and 
heroine, and the remaining incidents are the death of a parent, the 
introduction of two daughters into their grandfather's household, 
a secret marriage, a plot connected with a will, and soon. Of the 
two sisters the good one is reasonably pleasant, and the bad one 
extremely unprincipled. The underplot of the loves of Sir Edgar 
Dyson, his mother’s governess Lily Finch, and Lady Honoria 
Rosett is commonplace. Taking the book altogether, it is pleasant 
reading enough, but better things are to be expected of its author. 

The Aliens is a = little inconsequent story about some Irish 
‘who emigrated to Warchester, in some State of the Union, and on 
the whole fared exceedingly ill. Indeed the only one who was 
not eventually exterminated, under circumstances painful or dis- 
creditable, or both, was a youth who was much bullied at school, 
and who subsequently asserted that at one point in his boyish 
career he “ passed from the emotional nihilism bred of a loveless 
kinsman’s charity to the beneficent inspiration of tenderness and 
love. Life, which even in those young years I had begun to per- 
plex my untutored mind about, are more meaningful.” ‘The 
survival of this horrible young prig is, no doubt, to be regretted ; 
but we do not admit that Mr. Keenan is at all fair to the Irish, 


SIR HERBERT EDWARDES.* 


‘WEN Lord Dalhousie arrived in India in January 1848 
he had been told that not another shot would be fired on 
the North-West Frontier for seven years. The fulfilment of this 
hasty prophecy was the murder of Agnew and Anderson in April 
1848, the second Sikh campaign, and the annexation of the 
Punjab in March 1849. But before the end of 1848 India and 
England nad heard of the exploits of a dashing young subaltern 
who witb a scanty commissariat, a few thousand rupees in his 
treasury, and some raw levies, had defeated the Dewan Mulraj in 
two engagements, and had shut him up in the Fort of Multan. 


* Memorials of the Life and Letters of Major-General Sir Herbert 
B. Edwardes, K.C.B., K.C.8.1., D.C.L. of Oxford, LL.D. of Cambridge. 
By his Wife. 2 vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1886. 
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The Times then rather hastily assumed that Edwardes had 
“ finished the war” in which his gallantry and skill were only 
episodes. Buta vigorous blow had been struck, and Edwardes 
awaking to find himself famous, lived to take part in diplomatic 
negotiations, to “ coerce” wild tribes into order, and to hold the 
Peshawar district during the most trying crisis of the Mutiny. 
There is good reason why Edwardes should havea biographer. His 
natural gifts were various and splendid. He wasas much at home 
in the press and on the platform as if he had been brought up to 
write articles and to make speeches from his youth. He played 
no unimportant part in more than one historical event. And 
when he died at the age of forty-nine, he had both as.a soldier 
and an administrator won for himself a permanent niche in the 
gallery of Anglo-Indian worthies. But with all our admiration 
for his character and regret for his loss, we cannot approve of the 
tone and spirit of much of this memoir. It illustrates the sound 
rule that, except in very special instances, fond survivors are not 
fitted to become biographers. In the first place, we light on a 
number of small misstatements and misconceptions; and in 
the next, we find several passages calculated to annoy the living 
without discharging any duty to the memory of the dead. 
A revision of the proofs by some one of the judicious friends and 
companions who ear Edwardes in his earlier years would have 
saved us from the necessity of pointing out errors of fact and in- 
ference which do not the less annoy because they may seem un- 
important. But, as we have said, there is more ground for com- 
plaint in the general tone of the biography. Some characteristic 
features have been exaggerated. Failings visible to the naked eye 
have been exalted into virtues ; the reader is called on repeatedly 
to admire the modesty and self-sacrifice of a man who was per- 
fectly well aware of his own merits and took good care that they 
should not be hidden from sight; and in more than one instance 
justice has not been done to others. But before considering the 
iography in this latter aspect, we must first show where Lad 
Edwardes has been misinformed. The account of her husband’s 
school days at Richmond, Surrey, is purely idyllic. We have this 
on the authority of more than one surviving schoolfellow. His 
master, the late Rev. Charles Delafosse, was, we are told, a 
classical scholar, and “‘a kind, easy, good-natured, clever man.” 
Edwardes was “ never very keen about sports and boys’ games, 
and liked much better a pleasant book alone, or a quiet walk with 
a chosen friend.” The Rev. D.C. Delafosse, who had been on the 
foundation at Eton, was a very good classic and turned out lads 
who wrote good hexameters and pentameters ; but he was a strict 
and rigid disciplinarian of the school and proclivities of Dr. Keate, 
Edwardes himself was a sharp, high-spirited lad, clever with his 
pencil and his pen; drawing pictures in school, and going in for 
cricket, fives, and rounders out of it; and the life and soul of his 
class and his dormitory. His walk with a chosen friend is a poetical 
expression for his being one of a set of lads penned up in a very 
narrow playground, closely watched by ushers, and never allowed 
leave out, except on Sundays, when they were all marched in order 
twice tochurch. At p. 28 Henry Lawrence is stated to have been the 
Agent to the Governor-General on the North-West Frontier at the 
breaking out of the first Sikh War. Henry Lawrence was then our 
Resident in Nepaul. Major George Broadfoot was the Agent at 
Umballa; and when after his death Lawrence came post-haste from 
Katmandhu and was eventually sent as Resident to Lahore, he 
had not to “look about,” as stated, to find Edwardes, who was 
in camp on Lord Gough’s Staff at Ferozshah, and who wrote a 
capital account of the Sikh battles in the Calcutta Review. John 
Lawrence was then made Commissioner of the Jullundar Doab, 
and it is quite incorrect to say that Henry made his brother Com- 
missioner of that division, Lord Lawrence owed his first real 
advancement to his own merits and to the discernment of Lord 
Hardinge, who had been much indebted to Lawrence's energy 
as Magistrate at Delhi, when he forwarded the siege train to 
the camp. At that momentous crisis Henry Lawrence was 
hundreds of miles off in the lower ranges of the Himalayas. 
The Zimes of 1850, and not Lady Edwardes, is in fault in saying 
that the Koh-i-noor diamond was brought to England by Major 
Mackeson. Lord Dalhousie confided that jewel to the care of 
his kinsman, Major Ramsay. That officer was seen by the writer 
of this review at Bombay in March 1850, and was informed 
by him that the diamond was worn next his heart day and 
night. At p. 58 Henry Lawrence is spoken of in the Punjab as 
if he had been a sort of Rajah Brooke “free to make his own 
laws and to give his own rules and orders to his subordinates un- 
fettered to a great extent.” Henry Lawrence, whether as Resident 
at Lahore or President of the Punjab Board, was always closely 
supervised and checked by the Governor-General in the Foreign 
Department, as all administrators of that or any subsequent 
We do not understand on what 
grounds Edwardes, writing in 1853, thought himself justified in 
describing the district of Jullundar as “ rotten to the core,” with 
a fair outside. Edwardes at that place succeeded officers who knew 
much more of revenue and police work and district organization 
than he ever could pretend to know. Edwardes’s forte was diplo- 
macy and management of Kheyls and Jirgahs in Bunnoo and 
Hazara. It is curious, moreover, to find Lady Edwardes, in 
vol, ii., bearing unconscious testimony to what we must call her 
husband’s inexperience in police and Settlement questions. In 
1863 Edwardes held the post of Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej 
division, which enabled him to live at Umballa in the winter, 
and at Kussowlie at a height of 6,000 feet, overlooking the 
plains, in the hot weather, This Commissionership involving the 
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supervision of Pattiala, Jheend, Nabha, and other important Sikh 
chiefs, and a vast amount of highly interesting administrative 
principles and details, is always coveted and has been filled by 
some of the very best men of the civil and military services—Sir 
George Edmonstone, George Barnes, Sir G. Campbell, and the late 
General Reynell Taylor. Yet Lady Edwardes writes of this really 
noble sphere of duty as “wasting a valuable life by drudgery ; 
very much like working a highly-bred racer in a plough.” After 
this it would be unfair to lay much stress on such loose expres- 
sions as braderies and ancient missals, which a casual reader might 
imagine to be ecclesiastical appendages or furniture of some sort. 
The former term is the Persian barddiri or brotherhood; the 
latter is not the book containing the rubric of Roman Catholics, 
but the file of papers in a civil or criminal suit known to all 
istrates and judges as the nuthee or the misi. 
ut we have more serious things to complain of than little 
mistakes in dates or places or names. The view taken of several 
of the important events in which Edwardes took a decided part, 
and which he certainly helped to conduct to a prosperous issue, is 
to our thinking quite erroneous. Such, for instance, are the 
Afghan treaty negotiated with Dost Mahommed in 1855, and the 
administration of Peshawar in 1857. The history of the Afghan 
negotiations has been told at Jength by Mr. Bosworth Smith, and 
has been alluded to by Mr. T. R. E. Holmes in his history of the 
Mutiny. Lady Edwardes occupies a good many pages in attempt- 
ing to prove that the whole merit of the treaty belongs to 
Edwardes ; that the late Lord Lawrence never approved of it and 
that he yet managed to reap all the credit of successful diplomacy 
with Dost Mahommed ; and that he owed to it, in fact, the honour 
of a Knight Commander of the Bath, and yet withheld from 
Edwardes his due meed of praise. Now it so happens that all the 
letters necessary for a fair understanding of this topic have been 
quoted or analysed by Mr. Bosworth Smith in chapter xiv., 
vol. i, of the Life of Lord Lawrence. It is there stated in the 
clearest terms that Lord Lawrence had “ been anxious to leave 
the whole credit which was likely to result from the conclusion of 
a treaty which he did not approve, to his friend the Commissioner 
of Peshawar (Edwardes), be had started the idea, and approved 
of it thoroughly.” The very quotations from letters made by Lady 
Edwardes herself confirm this view; but like other unskilful 
advocates, she does not seem to perceive that she is disproving her 
own case. As for the K.C.B.-ship, it had been fully earned by 
Lawrence for his vigorous and successful administration of the 
— quite independent of Dost Mahommed and affairs at 
andahar. Edwardes, in spite of all the encomiums passed on 
his modesty, self-denial, and other exemplary virtues, was like 
an ordinary mortal, very sore on this point to the last. It 
turns up more than once in his correspondence. As late as 
1868 we find him lamenting to a friend whose name is with- 
held, that Lawrence in regard to this diplomatic stroke “ never 
felt the a to give the credit where it was due.” On 
ing back, however, to vol. i., p. 247, of this memoir, we 
find that Lawrence would have been quite content that Edwardes 
should sign the treaty—which, by the way, would have been in 
flat contradiction to the practice of the Foreign Office at Simla 
or Calcutta—and that he wrote to Edwardes himself, “I so far 
with the Governor-General that I think all the merit of the 
air, whatever it may be, is yours.” What more, we ask, can 
any candid or impartial person desire than this ? 

What we must go on to describe aa the same petulant and dis- 
contented feeling appears in the chapter on Peshawar. Certainly 
Lady Edwardes ies that differences of opinion on public 
matters never interrupted genial and friendly relations between 
Edwardes and Lawrence. But still Edwardes finds fault with 
Lawrence for not giving him permission, at the first news of the 
outbreak at Meerut, to enlist as many wild Multani horsemen as 
he might think fit. Now the merest attention to the dates clearly 
proves that, on Edwardes’s own showing, there was no such 

esperate hurry. On the 12th of May Edwardes heard of the 
mutiny at Meerut. On the 13th he writes to Lawrence asking 
for authority to make levies to supply the gaps in the native 
army. On the 14th he is told that » oa is no necessity for this at 
present, and that on a question of this kind the Chief Com- 
missioner should have been previously consulted. On the 18th, 
however, after a conference, leave was given both to Edwardes and 
to Nicholson to raise 2,000 horse. On the 23rd Edwardes reports 
that the local chiefs did not respond to the call, and the biographer 
goes on to remark that the tide had not been taken at the 
turn; that the opportunity had been lost; and that the con- 
sequences were depressing. It is quite clear, however, from the 
‘very same chapter that the time for raising levies had not come, 
and that it did not come till the disarmament of the native troops 
at the cantonment—and they were not disarmed until some days 
after. Lady Edwardes is careless about dates when they are of 
importance; but her own compilation shows that, “after the dis- 
arming parade, hundreds of Khans and Urbabs who stood aloof 
before, appeared as thick as flies, and were profuse of offers of 
service.” Oonsequently all this petulance about the loss of 
precious moments and the turn of the tide is childish. Lawrence 
‘was quite right to direct events, while conceding ample freedom of 
action within certain limits to his subordinates and not requiring 
* long yarns when they had been knocking about all day.” But 
‘we well remember that in other provinces at that time where 
control was weaker, there were constant complaints about the in- 
creasing number of Jones’s Irregulars, Smith’s Sebundies, and 
Robinson’s plundering Nujibs. 


Controversies about past events and historical questions with 
two sides to them are one thing. Controversies about hypothetical 
crises and contingencies that never happened are quite different, 
Of all discussions they are apt to be the most vexatious and use- 
less. But as Lady Edwardes has thought fit to bring up the 

uestion of the proposed abandonment of Peshawar; to contend 
that the truth fee been obscured ; to insist, apparently, on her 
husband’s view as statesmanlike and correct; and to inform us 
that if any order had come to abandon the cantonment, Edwardes 
would have thrown up his appointment, it is essential briefly to 
restate the case. When Delhi was not carried by assault in June 
1857, it became necessary to make a forecast. The ount 
consideration with Lawrence was, “ What should be done in the 
event of disaster at Delhi?” Looking ahead, he thought we must 
concentrate such English forces as we had and must give up the 
Trans-Indus post. Practically, in the untoward event of a retire- 
ment from Behi, then not wholly impossible, Lord Lawrence 
would still have tried to keep Rawul Pindi, Lahore, and Multan 
—three points of vital strategic importance in the province. 
Edwardes maintained, certainly with great vigour and earnestness, 
that it would never do to let the Afghans into the Peshawar 
Valley. He seems, however, not to have apprehended that the 
capture of Delhi was the vital and turning point in the whole 
Mutiny. He tells Lawrence “ not to get engulphed in Delhi.” 
By the way, one very remarkable sentence of his, long ago made 
public, is omitted in this biography. “If General Reed with all 
the men you have sent him cannot take Delhi, let Delbi go.” 
We will venture to say that this hasty expression would have 
been condemned by every Resident in Bengal or the Upper Pro- 
vinces at that time, from the Viceroy in his palace to the 
planter’s assistant in his lonely bungalow. To take Delhi was 
to save the Empire. To retreat would have involved its dis- 
memberment and its reconquest from the seaboard and the 
Presidency towns of Calcutta and Bombay. We have no desire 
to prolong a discussion to which of course there are two sides, 
But it is absurd to impute to those military and civil officers and 
to others who side with Lawrence, a desire to misrepresent the 
truth and to vilify the reputation of Edwardes. Connected with 
these events is the intended execution of 120 men of the 55th 
Native Infantry, taken prisoners after the outbreak at Hoti 
Murdan. Edwardes wrote as follows —“ We propose to make 
an awful and lasting example by blowing them away from guns 
before the whole garrison.” Lord Lawrence thought that one- 
third or one-fourth would be quite sufficient, and probably the 
reader will think that forty were enough. Many severe sentences 
were carried out by high-minded men in those perilous times, and 
we are quite certain that no one has directly accused Edwardes of 
‘“bloodthirstiness.” But still in a hagiography like this, the proposal 
to blow away a whole batch of mutineers sounds startling. It is 
not the first time in history that a saint has wielded the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon, and has been all for smiting his 
enemies hip and thigh. 

The real truth is that in Edwardes’s noble character great 
talents were combined with strong religious feelings that at times 
bordered on fanaticism. Long quotations from his letters, his 
speeches, or his public despatches, the latter written, we a 
ge under a due sense of responsibility, show that he would 

ave introduced the Bible as a class-book into the Government 
schools; that he would have suppressed the cultivation of the 
poppy and the manufacture of opium; and, what is still more 
amazing from one who knew the susceptibility of Orientals on this 
point, that he would have resumed “ all remaining grants of public 
funds from any source to Hindu or Mohammedan religious institu- 
tions or religious persons,” “ and the real Christian reason be given 
for it.” These astounding deliverances on delicate and difficult 
questions, fraught with the gravest consequences to the State and 
the community, have really caused us to reflect whether it was not 
fortunate for Edwardes’s lasting fame that he was never called to 
administer the government of the Punjab, to which, had health 
rmitted, he certainly might have been nominated by Lord 
wrence ; not indeed before but after the late Sir Donald 
McLeod. 

This biography, we have good reason to know, has distressed the 
survivors of that noble band of civil and military officers who first 
civilized the Punjab and then enabled it to keep together a totter- 
ing fabric and an imperilled Empire. It has not been a pleasant 
task to review such a work. Ample materials existed for the 
compilation of a memoir which ought to have appeared at an 
earlier period than eighteen years after the death of Edwardes, 
and in this shape need not have appeared at all. It would 
have been easy to do full justice to the career and merits 
of Edwardes with less glorification and less of insinuation as to 
the motives and conduct of others. His quickness of appre- 
hension ; his lively conversation, sparkling with anecdote, jest, 
and repartee ; his numerous writings, whether under the pseudo- 
nym of Brahminy Bull, or in the Caleutta Review, or in his work, 
A Year on the Punjab Frontier ; his courage and chivalry always 
rising high in danger and difficulty; his buoyancy, relapsing 
every now and then into sober, serious thought; his warm friend- 
ships; his high standard of honour; his deep, genuine, religious 
convictions and unshaken faith ; his patience under sickness and 
his calm resignation at the approach of death—all stamp him as @ 
prominent figure in that period of history, and one of the fore- 
most in the school of the two brothers, the Lawrence of Delhi 
and the Lawrence of Lucknow. We are not concerned to pit 
the civilian against the soldier. But justice might have been done 
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to a successful career and to a fine character, without dwelling on 
controversies which Edwardes himself would have been the last 

rson to have revived, and without introducing passages through 
which he would have been the first person to draw his pen. 


A HISTORY OF DERBYSHIRE.* 
R. PENDLETON deserves to be pitied for the ill-luck of 


having his book about Derbyshire absorbed into Mr. Elliot | 
Stock’s series of popular County Histories. Had it appeared, | 


from the shop of some local bookseller, as ‘‘ Gossip about Derby- 
shire,” we might have striven to be a little kind to the faults 
of a raconteur who is good humoured and labours to eschew 
vulgarity. But, in view of its pretensions, we are compelled to 
say that its writer is deficient in the method, the accuracy, the 
completeness, and the proportion necessary to constitute a county 
historian, even though the history be a popular one. Such defects 
are more conspicuous when the county attempted to be handled is 
one alike prominent for natural beauties, of a grand and almost 
mountainous character to the north, and of soft sylvan grace to the 
south, and enriched by various curious antiquities. A few ex- 
amples taken promiscuously from various parts of the county will 
amply establish the truth of our allegation. 

One of the most stately parish churches, not in Derbyshire only, 
but anywhere, is that of Melbourne, the seat in the middle ages 
of the manor of the Bishops of Carlisle, who have left their mark 
in a minster-like cruciform structure of majestic Norman displayed 
in dimensions unusual for a church of its class. To Melbourne 
Church Mr. Pendleton does not vouchsafe to devote a syllable. 
Close to the church is a gentleman's seat, still delectable for its 
old-fashioned gardens and clipped yew hedges, and once the pro- 
pets of that Prime Minister who took his title from Melbourne. 

r. Pendleton does condescend to give two or three lines to 
Lord Melbourne in his introduction ; but of the gardens, as of the 
church, he says nothing. South Derbyshire contains another 
church of much ecclesiological interest and historical importance, 
Repton, memorable for its crypt of wholly or partially Saxon 
date, and standing in a town notable fora flourishing public school 
of the second order. Yet the word Repton is nowhere to be found 


in this popular county history, although Mr, Cox’s Churches of | 


Derbyshire exists to tell the tale both of Melbourne and Repton. 
A very few miles from Derby, and therefore in a most accessible 
situation, stands one of the noblest of the county seats of England, 
Lord Scarsdale’s property of Kedleston Hall, eminent for the gigan- 
tic oaks in the park, for a huge mansion, one of the chefs-d auvre 
of the Adams in the last century, whose sumptuous apartments 
culminate in a hall like that of a great municipality, spaced with 
two lofty rows of stately alabaster columns, and for a famous 
collection of pictures. Kedleston Hall is absolutely unnoticed by 
the popular historian. The old-fashioned town of Hartington, on 
the lower heights of the Peak, might not be thought deserving of 
notice did not one of the most famous of our Druidical circles, 
Arbelows, stand close by it. This, however, was no consideration 
for the writer, for Hartington and the circle are both unnamed, 
as are also the natural curiosities near Buxton, Poole’s Hole (or 
Cavern, as it now affects to call itself), and the Ebbing and Flow- 
ing Well. When Mr. Pendleton does give himself up to a descrip- 
tion, it is not such as can content the historian, the antiquary, 
or the architect. He is prosy over Gibbs’s pompous church of 
All Saints, Derby, and he quite forgets the magnificent iron- 
work so cruelly mauled in the late Puritan disfigurement of that 
structure which proved destructive to the grand Cavendish 
tomb and to the marble altar. Yet there was Mr. Cox’s and Mr. 
St. John Hope's goodly history of the church to provide the 
man who cared to refer to it with many more facts than he could 
pay use. Something which is, we suppose, intended to do duty 
‘or a description of Bakewell Church is given, and in it neither the 
barbarous destruction rather more than forty years ago of all 
but one bay of the stern Romanesque nave, nor the recent and 
sumptuous restoration by Archdeacon Balston is commemorated. 
Equal clumsiness is displayed in the long-winded account of 
the noble church of Tideswell, for it overlooks two features of 
peculiar ecclesiological interest—the structural reredos, cutting 
off the east end and throwing the altar forward, with a chamber 
behind, and the fact that Bishop Pursglove, Suffragan of Hull, 
who died in 1579, and whose funeral inscription is printed, is _re- 
presented upon his brass in that year of the Reformation clad in 
eucharistic vestments. 

Talking of Ilam Hall, in Dove Dale, Mr. Pendleton tells us 
that “ near the hall is the church built by Jesse Watts Russell, 
and noted for Chantrey’s skilful work in marble, the death-bed 
scene of David Pike Watts.” The truth is that Chantrey’s work 
comprises that monument and the tombhouse over it, imita- 
tive of a chapter-house, and in very fair Gothic for its age. 
The church itself is an old one, restored by G. G. Scott and still 
containing the shrine of St. Bettelin, or Bertholin, a local saint. 
Mr. Pendleton does justice to the fishing house built in Beresford 
Dale by Charles Cotton for his friend Izaak Walton; but neither 
of that nor of Ilam Hall and Church does he inform us that they 
are all of them in Staffordshire, the Dove forming the county 
boundary. If this fact is his reason for overlooking the buried 
rivers which come up together at Iam, we should respect his 
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topographical accuracy, but we were not prepared for it, par- 
ticularly as he omits Norbury Church on the Derbyshire bank of 
the Dove, famous for its painted glass and monuments. The plain 
fact is that he either fears to touch or is ignorant of the value of 
all the stiffer matters, such as legal considerations, topography, 
scientific architecture, archeology, genealogy, the parochial and 
manorial systems, and all other such things of a precise nature 
which are necessary to make up a county history which shall not 
be a pretence, though they may not lend themselves to that book- 
maker’s flux of words which is Mr. Pendleton’s resort. Neglect- 
| ful as he is of so many things of interest in Derbyshire, and 
ever prone to run off on a ballad, he can find room to devote two 
chapters, or twenty-two pages, to Sheffield, in Yorkshire. When 
| we remember how few years it is since Mr. Cox’s painstaking 
| Churches of Derbyshire was published, we may easily gauge the 
| capacity or the carefulness of a writer who could with this be~ 
| fore him to keep him straight go on so woefully floundering. 
If Mr. Stock means to make a success of his series of “ Popular 
| County Histories,” he must give us volumes of a very different 
| quality from Mr. Pendleton’s Derbyshire. 


TWENTY-ONE BOOKS OF DIVINITY.* 


T is not often that a County Court Judge tries his hand on 
Church history, and Mr. Homersham Oox observes in his pre- 
face that the multitude of books on the subject might seem to 
render any fresh contribution superfluous. It is true however that 
the vast apparatus of modern criticism and discovery of pre- 
cious manuseripts has made the history of the early Christians 
better understood now than for many centuries past. And he 
modestly disclaims for himself all pretence of attempting more 
than to supply “a mere compendium of the history of early 
Christianity in as simple a form as possible,” from which he rather 
oddly adds that “ religious and doctrinal topics are scrupulously 
excluded ”—be means of course controversial topics. And he has 
very fairly kept his pledge. The book is a simple and—so far as 
we have observed—an impartial compendium of early Christiam 
history. It will not convey new information to the scholar, but 
“ the general reader,” who wishes to know something of his first 
fathers in the faith, and is not prepared to grapple with original 
authorities or the works of learned historians, might do worse 
than avail himself of Mr. Cox’s aid. He avoids polemical dis- 
cussion, but does not shrink from an honest presentation of facts. 
Thus, for instance, he brings out the evidence which amply suffices 
to establish the facts of the preaching and martyrdom of St. Peter 
at Rome—which some Protestant divines have had the indiscretion 
to dispute—though he entirely declines to admit “the Petrine 
| claims.” He recognizes frankly, what is patent on the face of 
Church history, that from very early times—certainly from the 
time of Ireneus—“a pre-eminence of some kind was beyond 
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doubt attributed to the Church of Rome,” but adds—what is 
equally patent—that Irenzeus “did not concede to that Church a | 
supreme authority over all Christendom.” He insists again that 
the rule of fasting before Communion is of very early date, as 
well as the kiss of peace, the mingling of water with the wine, 
and the use of the reserved Sacrament for the sick, while he denies 
that there is “the slightest reference in ancient writers to the com- 
bination of the love-feast (or agape) with the Eucharist.” On the 
contrary, the custom “ was altogether irregular, and was con- 
demned by the Apostle Paul.” And he is no less clearly right in 
maintaining that “the liturgy (or Eucharistic service) had 
acquired a settled and prescribed form when some of the imme- 
diate disciples of the Apostle were still alive.” He might indeed 
have gone a step further, for there are pretty certainly references 
2 some passages of the Apostolic Epistles to an already existing 
iturgy. 

Ite rather late in the day to bring out a translation of a work 
the fourth and revised edition of which appeared in Germany ten 
years ago. Dr. Rensch however, the first volume of whose 
exhaustive work on the Roman Index was voticed in our columns 
two years ago, is a man of light and leading among German 
Catholic divines of the Liberal school, and his Bibel und Natur is 
a work fully deserving to be translated for the benefit of English 
readers. We.may add that he shows himself as thoroughly 
familiar with English as with German theological and scientific 
writers, both Catholic and Protestant. The rapid progress or 
fluctuation of view among students of geological and other physical 
sciences is apt of course in points of detail, as the translator in- 
timates, to put apologetic treatises of the kind out of date, some- 
times within only a few years of their appearance. And of this 
Dr. Rensch, who has made several changes in the later editions 
of his book, is quite aware; but there remains a good deal at all 
events of permanent value in his method of treatment, which has 
a claim on the attention alike of biblical and of scientific scholars 
who honestly desire to trace the connexion, and not to assume a 
diversity, between the written revelation and the testimony of 
nature. One of the most interesting portions of the treatise is the 
detailed discussion of the Darwinian theory of descent. Miss 
Lyttelton acknowledges the valuable aid received from Baron 
von Hiigel, Curator of the Cambridge Museum of Archeology. 

Mr. Medd’s Bampton Lectures present a sharp contrast to those 
preached in the following year by Canon Fremantle, inasmuch as 
they run in learned and orthodox lines, and treat Christianity, not 
as the sublimated essence hitherto little understood of a new 
variety of cosmopolitan Socialism, but as a definite and historical 
creed. He is might, we think, in holding that “the days of 
Unitarianism, Deism, or Theism, as possible forms of final and 
permanent belief for thoughtful religious men, are past,” and that 
the great conflict of the future will lie between “the Catholic 
—t.e, Nicene Faith and blank Agnosticism.” And we further 
Spe with him that what is called in theology the Scotist view 
of the Incarnation—which has been revived in our own day by 
divines like the late F, D. Maurice as well as by others of the 
Oatholic school—may yet have an important part to play in con- 
troversy and religious life. We are therefore the more sorry to 
be obliged to confess to considerable disappointment in the 
perusal of his work, the promise of which appears to us to excel 
the execution. It is learned, solid, and reveals the hand of a 
scholar who has really made a study of theology; but it is dull 
and ponderous, and will hardly achieve its e in recommend- 
ing to modern inquirers the important truths the author has with 
evident earnestness set himself to enforce. 

The first volume of Mr. Gillow’s Biographical Dictionary of 
English Catholics was reviewed in our columns last year, when we 
called attention to several grave defects in the structure of the 
work, and expressed a hope that something at least would be done 
to correct this in future volumes. Something but not much has 
been done to improve this second volume, which, by the way, is again 
prefaced by a portentous array of “ Additions and Corrections,” 
twice as long as in the first volume, and extending over more than 
six pages, but, like that in the first volume, by no means compre- 
hending all errata. Thus e.g. “in order to facilitate reference a 
series of catch letters has been introduced at the head of each 
page. But why not introduce the whole name, which would be 
infinitely more serviceable for the purpose, as we had suggested, 
and as is done in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of National 
Biography, from which moreover Mr. Gillow might borrow many 
other useful hints? The average length of the biographical notices in 
this volume is somewhat greater than in the former one, and they 
seem to have been more carefully prepared. But it is a pity that 
Mr. Gillow cannot enlist the services of other contributors with 
special knowledge of particular subjects or periods, instead of 
undertaking all the work himself, for which no single writer can 
eu competent, 

Mr. Dover's Ministry of Mercy is a collection of pe pee 
short sermons, neither above nor below the average of such com- 


sitions, They may have been very suitable for preaching, but 
is difficult bes why they are published. 

The Rey. W. F. Slater, M.A., is good enough to assure us, in 
the preface to his Methodism in the Light of the Early Church, that 
he does not wish his “ defence of one branch of the Church ”—#.e. 
the Wesleyau—to “ prevent the due recognition of the merits of 
the other branches,” And indeed, as he accepts the singular 
notion of Dr. Hatch that the Christian Church has no special 
divine organization at all, there is no reason why one “ branch ” 


should not be as good as another. He thinks however that a 


close resemblance may be traced “ between the course of provi- 
dential events which attended the origin of Methodism” and of 


| the Apostolic Church; but then he is evidently—in spite of a 


pretty wide list of references to popular religious writers of the day 
—much more familiar with the former “ course of events” than the 
latter. Yet he finds himself constrained to make the rather damaging 
admission that “ the Christian ministry began to be spoken of as a 
priesthood ”—quite wrongly of course—before the end of the first 
century, and that the fall of Jerusalem “opened the way for a 
new temple service, and a fresh hierarchy—worse than the first.” 
Bat “ in these last days Methodism has raised up a barrier to the 
sacerdotal system ”—which had apparently prevailed unchecked 
from the year 70 A.D.—“ which can never be broken down,” ‘and 
shows “the theory of apostolical succession” to be a “ ludicrous 
anachronism.” The Methodist “class-meeting” is the true and 
only effectual substitute for the priestly confessional. In short 
the real motif of this voluble and discursive little tractate is to 
prove “ how degrading is the” Anglican “view of God's Holy 
Spirit,” as represented by such divines as the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the late Bishop Wordsworth, and Dr. Liddon ; it “is 
Cyprianism—not Christianity.” Yet from first to last no serious 
attempt is made to grapple with the historical argument for epis- 
copacy as a divine institution, and Bishop Lightfoot’s masterly 
vindication of the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles is dismissed 
in two or three pages of rambling @ priori platitudes, One is 
almost tempted to suspect that the brochure was prompted by the 
remarkable success of the late Bishop of Lincoln—who is frequently 
and rather bitterly assailed—in winning over Wesleyan ministers 
to the Church of England. 

It is the design of the anonymous editér of The Anglican Pulpit 
of To-day “to do justice to all schools of thought,” and we 
accordingly find inter alios Dean Church, Bishop Ryle, and Dr. 
Hatch among the preachers included. On the other hand “some 
very distinguished preachers” declined to contribute to this very 
miscellaneous collection, and thus the names, for instance, of 
Dr. Liddon and the Bishop of Derry are conspicuous by their 
absence. We have however eighteen English or Irish Bishops, three 
Deans, one Archdeacon (Farrar), nine Canons, and nine lesser 
luminaries of the ecclesiastical firmament. It is obvious to remark 
that, while some of them are really preachers of eminence, there are 
others who, but for their position, would have no special claim to 
be listened to. We have never ourselves been able to see any 
great advantage in a hodgepodge of this sort, but those who care 
to take a bird’s-eye view, so to say, of the public teaching of forty 
prominent dignitaries of various rank and merit in the National 
Church may find this volume a convenient help for the purpose. 

The editor of the Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek 
Testament is evidently anxious that no mistake shall be made 
about its scope and object, as he favours his readers with a preface, 
an introduction, and a prefatory note, one after the other. It 
appears that his chief aim is to provide for the exigencies of those 
—a very limited class indeed we should imagine—who have never 
studied the classical languages but wish to read the New Testa- 
ment in the original. No doubt there are considerable differences 
between classical and Hellenistic Greek, but it is an absurd ex- 
aggeration to say that “the Greek of Scripture is, for most pur- 
poses, a language complete in itself,” not to add that there are 

at differences of style in “ the Greek of Scripture,” e.g. between 
t. Paul's language and St. John’s. The volume consists of what 
is designed for a complete Grammar and Vocabulary of New 
Testament Greek, the references in the present edition being 
taken, not from the Textus Receptus, but from the revised version 
of Westcott and Hort, “in order ta secure the advantage of a 
modern critical text, without discussions that often convey no real 
help to the learner.” The learner however will do well to bear in 
mind that, whatever fault may be found with the received text, 
competent critics are very far indeed from being agreed upon the 
somewhat revolutionary principles.on which the revision of 
Westcott and Hort is based. 

We have next on our list four vqlumes of sermons, the first 
place in which belongs of right to The Great Question and Other 
Sermons by the eloquent Bishop Alexander of Derry, dedicated 
to the late Archbishop Trench. Dr. Alexander is universally 
recognized as facile princeps among preachers in his own com- 
munion, and holds a high place among Anglican preachers gene- 
rally. It is therefore interesting to learn from the preface what 
is his usual method ; “ My habit is to prepare carefully, and to 
take into the pulpit a complete skeleton of the discourse, and as 
much argumentative or illustrative matter as might occupy some 
minutes in delivery, trusting for the rest tp the suggestions of the 
moment founded upon previous thought.” This method has been 
found a great relief to nerve and memory, but with the disadvan- 
tage that he cannot afterwards recall at will the contexture of 
thought and circumstances in which he spoke, and the published 
sermon becomes accordingly an imperfect reproduction of what 
was orally delivered. All but one of those contained in the 
present volume were preached out of his own diocese, most of 
them in England, The one exception.is # sermon preached in 
Derry Cathedral “on the 184th anniversary of the relief of 
Londonderry,” which is inserted to show how Irish Churchmen 
really observe anniversaries when they are“ supposed to preach 
defiance and encourage party animosity.” No such imputation 
certainly can be made on this discourse, which is an excellent 
one, and illustrates like some of the others—notably that on “ The 
Minster and the Psalms” preached in York Minster—Bishop 
Alexander’s minute and loving familiarity with a gubject which 
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all readers of his admirable Bampton Lectures will be aware that 
he has made peculiarly his own. We should be very glad to be 
able to believe that, in moderation of tone at least, it represented 
the normal type of preaching in the Irish Church, 

If we may judge from the “ Memorial Preface ” to Mr. Johnson's 
Life after Death and Other Sermons, the late Rector of Trinity 
Church, Hartford, must have been a man deservedly loved and 
respected. And itis only natural that his admirers should wel- 
come a posthumous volume of his sermons. The editor himself 
however tells us that “the sermon was less than the preacher, 
and could only furnish glimpses of him,” and we must confess 
that these discourses, however thoughtful and devout, do not 
appear to us to rise above the average. 

Our next is also a posthumous volume of Sermons by the late 
Rev. Lord O'Neill. It is clear from the prefatory memoir con- 
tributed by his friend, Archdeacon Hamilton, that Lord O'Neill 
was a man both of character and ability, and it is not surprising 
that his death should have been recorded in the Guardian as that 
of “an accomplished scholar, a faithful priest, a talented 
musician, a noble benefactor.” He did good service to his Church 
after the disestablishment as well by strenuously resisting the 
revolutionary schemes of the Puritan party as by his liberal con- 
tributions to the Sustentation fund. And it must have required 
no little courage—not to speak here of the grasp of theological 
principle exhibited—to preach in Ireland in 1872 the lucid and 
outspoken “ Plea for the Athanasian Creed” which forms one of 
the best sermons in this volume. 

Everybody knows pretty well by this time what to look 
for in a book of Archdeacon Farrar’s, and his Sermons and 
Addresses in America form no exception to the rule. It was 
perhaps hardly judicious in Dr. Brooks to commend them to 
public notice in his preface as “the utterances of him whom 
we have known so well as the author of the Life of Christ, 
the advocate of temperance, and the preacher of Eternal 
Hope.” If these are by some regarded as his most characteristic, 
they are certainly not his happiest efforts. He tells us indeed 
here, in the “ Temperance Py om ” delivered at New York, that 
he has never desired to say a word which could be construed into 
condemnation of his brethren, who differ from him, and it may be 
allowed that his language is less violent than that e.g. of Canon 
Wilberforce ; but one-sided and violent it often is all the same. 
The Farewell Address, as might be expected, is very gushing; 
but when the orator talks of the Pilgrim Fathers as “ animated . 
a passion for liberty,” he might surely have remembered that, like 
some other passionate champions of the same cause, they became 
the most ruthless of persecutors. We are glad by the way to 
observe that the lecture on Dante does not contain the monstrous 
assertion, reported in the newspapers at the time, that Avschylus, 
Dante, and Milton were the three greatest poets of the world—to 
the exclusion of, for instance, Homer and Shakspeare—but only 
that they alone “impress us with a sense of something peculiarly 
sublime in their personality.” The statement in this modified 
form is very open to criticism, both positively, as regards Milton, 
and negatively as excluding Homer, if we may be allowed to 
regard him as a person, and others who might be named ; but it 
is not the paradox it was reported to be. 

Under the title of Leaves from St. Augustine, Miss Mary 
Allies gives us a translation of a hundred short extracts from 
various works of that great Father, including the Sermons, 
Epistles, Commentaries, Confessions, and City of God. The 
volume is edited by her father, who explains in his preface that 
her aim was “to give in the compass of a small volume a notion 
of the beauty, the vastness, the proportion, and the grandeur of 
mind in one who is said to have acted upon a larger number of 
men than any one since the time of St. Paul.” That is no 
exaggeration, but it is therefore all the more impossible to convey 
any real or adequate notion of his many-sided mind and teaching 
by a series of detached clippings. Nor indeed is that ever a 
satisfactory way of making the acquaintance of a great writer. 
However the passages are not ill chosen, and the translation reads 
smoothly enough. Mr. Allies’s revision may be accepted as a suffi- 
cient guarantee for its accuracy. 

Professor Milligan, ex-Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Established Church of Scotland, is favourably known beyond the 
limits of his own country and communion by his learned and able 
work on the Resurrection, in which moreover he openly asserts 
and enforces aspects of Christian truth which have usually found 
scant recognition in Presbyterian theology. His new work, on 
the Revelation of St. John, does no discredit to his reputation for 
candour and grasp of mind. The Apocalypse, we need hardly say, 
has long been the happy hunting-ground of crotcheteers of all 
kinds, and especially of crotchety Protestant controversialists. 
It is therefore the more remarkable, not to say consolatory as a 
sign of the times, to find a leading Presbyterian divine not merely 
insisting that “ the interpretation is false” which identifies 
“Babylon” with the Church of Rome, but that, whatever her 
sins and errors, “Christian Rome has maintained the truth of 
Christ against idolatry and unchristian error, has preferred poverty 
to splendour in a way that Protestantism has never done, has 
nurtured the noblest types of devotion the world has seen, and has 
thrilled the waves of time as they passed over her with one constant 
litany of supplication and chant of praise.” It is certainly a far 

from John Knox to the present Professor of Divinity at 
Aberdeen. In the Appendix Dr. Milligan sets forth at some 


the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse, and discusses its 
relation to the fourth Gospel, and its date, which he places, as 
does Déllinger in his Christenthum, in 95 or 96, according to the 
old tradition. There is much force in his contention that the 
difference of grammar and style between the A ypse and 
the fourth Gospel, which has been urged in proof of a diverse 
authorship, really arose not from ignorance of Greek in the writer 
of the former but from design, and that he “does intentionally 
Hebraise.” 

In two hundred very small pases, the first thirty of which are 
chiefly occupied with personal explanations and references to 
former works of the writer—who, like the late Dr. Whately, 
seldom quotes anybody but himself—Mr. John Fiske caliente 
The Idea of God which, as we gather from his dedication, was 
evolved from his inner consciousness, during a conversation with 
his wife “on the sweet Sunday morning under the apple-tree on 
the hill-side.” He seems chiefly anxious to prove that his deity 
is neither personal nor impersonal, and is quite distinct from the 
impossible God of “Plato and Augustine and Paley,” while yet 
“the total elimination of anthropomorphism is impossible.” He 
vigorously denounces “the dismal twaddle of medieval Scholas- 
ticism ”—of which he probably knows nothing at all—and “ the 
wretched Positivist rubbish of Mr. Frederic Harrison,” while him- 
self acquiescing, as far as we can make out his drift, in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s “doctrine of the Unknowable,” and Mr. Arnold’s 
“ Power that makes for righteousness,” which to many thinkers 
hardly less profound perhaps than Mr. John Fiske seem at least 
quite as “wretched,” and “twaddly,” and “rubbishy” as 
Scholasticism and Positivism appear to him. But we must leave 
those who wish to cultivate a closer acquaintance with the new 
theology of the apple-tree to study it for themselves in Mr. John 
Fiske’s pages. 

The seventh volume of Present Day Tracts is hardly so interest- 
ing as the sixth, noticed in our columns last year, but it pursues 
the same useful work of Christian Apologetics. Dr. H. Meyer 
vindicates the human and divine character of “ the Christ of 
the Gospels.” Dr. Bruce may almost be said to slay the slain in 
refuting the exploded theory of Baur and the Tiibingen school. 
Dr. Macalister argues on physiological grounds for the divine 
recreation of the body of man, as a monument of design and temple 
of God. Mr. Thompson urges with much force the Christian 
argument against Utilitarianism. Dr. Maclear prefaces his inter- 
esting historical illustrations of the New Testament narrative 
from classical sources by an anecdote of the late Lord Lyndhurst, 
who was found shortly before his death by a friend with a pile of 
infidel books on his table, but explained that he was only ex- 
amining them for mental exercise, since his mind was quite made 
up upon the main issue; “of evidence at least he felt he was as 
competent a judge as most men, and such evidence as might be 
adduced for the Resurrection had never broken down.” The 
volume is closed by an essay of Sir J. W. Dawson, like Dr. 
Macalister a scientific layman, designed to exhibit “an essential 
unity in the teaching of Natural Science and of Revelation.” This 
last is the most remarkable paper in the volume. 

It is known unto all men who have diligently studied his works, 
and to many who have not, that the two great objects of Dean 
Howson during his later years—on which, to cite his own words, 
he had “ acquired by persistency some right to express an opinion ” 
—were the establishment in the Church of England of an order of 
« Deaconesses,” as distinct from Sisterhoods, and the disestablish- 
ment of the evil practice of “Standing before the Table” in the 
Communion Service. He did indeed other and better work also, 
and his son is quite justified in calling attention, in the “ Biogra- 
phical Sketch” prefixed to this posthumous little volume on the 
Diaconate of Women, to his zeal and success in getting together in 
four years 40,000/, for the restoration of his cathedral. But in his 
two pet projects he was less successful. He failed even to per- 
suade his own bishop to give up “ Standing before the Table,” and 
it is significant that another prelate, of views much more in 
harmony with his own, Bishop Thorold of Rochester, should have 
publicly avowed his preference for Sisterhoods as more practically 
useful than Deaconesses. For this is really very much a case 
where “ the proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Dean Howson 
indeed insists that what he calls “ Women-Deacons” are as much 
a sacred order in the Church by divine institution as “ Men- 
Deacons,” if not more so. But of that curious theory it is enough 
to observe that, although at one time—not apparently from the first 
—Deaconesses were set apart by imposition of hands, such a view of 
their office is negatived by the testimony alike of East and West ; 
on the other hand it is equally clear that they were from the first 
held pledged to a life of celibacy, which Dean Howson seems 
unwilling to admit. 

No clue is given us to the name or special object of the author 
of Letters to my Sister Mourners. They are written in a quiet and 
devout tone, but, except its somewhat elaborate get-up, there is 
nothing remarkable about the little volume. 

Mr. Page, assistant-master at Charterhouse, tells us that his 
edition of the Greek text of The Acts of the Apostles as revised by 
Drs. Westcott and Hort is intended chiefly for use in schools, and 
his notes are therefore “ confined to explanation and illustration of 
the text,” and not “encumbered with doctrinal discussion and 
moral reflections,” which would be out of place, and which more- 
over schoolboys would be pretty sure to leave unread. He also 
claims to have kept clear of all reference to particular theological 
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orthodox theolegians, e.g., would emphatically condemn his un- | either side of the deceased and his son. The workmanship is 


qualified adoption of MHort’s—we believe quite novel and 
certainly very strained and unnatural—interpretation of @eov in 
Acts xx. 28—which however he will not admit to be the true 
reading—as applying to the Father and not to the Son, So 
little had the possibility of such a violent strain being put upon 
the word occurred to Alford, who considers Geo the correct read- 
ing, that he says, justly enough—the italics are his own—* If 
6eod stood in the text originally, i was sure to be altered to 
xupiov,” because “it would stand as a bulwark against Arianism, 
an assertion which no skill could evade, which must therefore be 
modified.” He had not thought even Arian ingenuity—which 
‘was notorious—equal to the ingenious paradox of Mr. Page and 
Dr. Hort, Another marvellous statement occurs in the note on 
Acts ii. 42: “At first, and for some time, till abuses put an 
end to the practice, the Holy Communion was inseparably con- 
nected with the dydama or ‘love-feasts’ of the Christians, and 
unknown as a separate ordinance,” and therefore to explain “the 
breaking of bread ” simply of the Eucharist is “to mar the picture 
of family life” ; in other words, the Eucharist was originally indis- 
tinguishable from a family meal. 
with “dogmatic teaching” of any kind should be a little more 
cautious in his assertions. It may suffice here to remind our 
readers of a passage in the first work on our present list, Mr, 
Homersham dox's who does honestly abstain from all doctrinal 
controversy ; “The on/y known instances of eating meals at the 
time of the celebration of the Eucharist are those which occurred 
in the Oorinthian Church. The practice was altogether irregular 
and was condemned by the Apostle Paul.” He adds quite truly 
that “there is not the slightest reference in ancient writers to a 
combination of the love-feast with the Eucharist.” 

It may perhaps be doubted whether Waterland’s teaching on 
the Eucharist, which is designed to exhibit “ the happy mean of 
truth” midway between Roman and Socinian errors, is greatly 
valued among Anglican divines of our own day. He maintains a 
“symbolical ” presence, and does not admit a sacrifice in any strict 
and proper sense of the term. Those who wish for a handy com- 
pendium of his teaching on the subject may find it in Mr. Gres- 
well’s Analysis, 

The style of “ G. L. C.’s” Brief Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer 
is in places rather flowery, but it contains nothing which any 

i may not read with edification and profit. 


A LUCCHESE SCULPTOR.* 


RAVELLERS who visit Lucca will carry away with them 
many pleasant memories; but, if they have the power of 
analysing their impressions, and if they care to do so, they will 
find that Lucca has brought before them one new personality— 
that of Matteo Civitali. It is true that Civitali stall in a tender 
whisper, and his voice may easily be undistinguished from the 
eral hum of memories; but the voice has a distinct message of 
its own, and Lucca may claim Civitali as her genius loci. His 
works are neither numerous norimportant. He has left no marks 
of commanding grandeur; but, nevertheless, his works have a 
charm and a message of their own. He expresses a moment in 
the development of Italian art which is to many minds the most 
attractive, the moment expressed in painting by Sandro Botticelli, 
when the artist’s endeavour was to refine and perfect existing 
types to their utmost fulness of expression rather than adventure 
into new fields of discovery. 

M. Yriarte, who is already well known for his researches into 
the byways of Italian art, has made Civitali the subject of a 
monograph, ern and illustrated as France alone can print and 
illustrate its hooks. Yet, though the book is magnificent, it must 
be admitted that its contents are slight. Local research had 
together all that could be discovered concerning 
Civitali, M. Yriarte’s task has been confined to putting into a 
readable form the scanty records that remain, and in selecting the 
illustrations by which the book is adorned. It is, however, 
obvious that the development of photography has seriously injured 
illustrated books. The larger and more important pictures in 
M. Yriarte’s volume are photo-lithographs, in which the clearness 
of outline is destroyed by heavy shadows, and the decided lines 
of the sculptures are blurred, M. Yriarte’s woodcuts are much 
more valuable than his photo-lithographs, which entirely fail to 
reproduce the grace and charm of Civitali’s work. His book will 
be a valuable memorial to those who know Civitali already; it 
will scarcely move any one to make a pilgrimage to Lucca for his 


Matteo Civitali’s life may be briefly told. _He was born in 
Lucca in 1436, and probably studied sculpture in Florence under 
Antonio Rossellino and Desiderio da Settignano. He had none 
of the precocity of genius, as his first known work, the tomb of 
Piero da Noceto, in the Cathedral of Lucca, was finished when he 
was thirty-six years old. Moreover, that work showed no originality 
of design, but was carried out according to the plan that Mino da 
Fiesole especially had made popular. On a sarcophagus rested the 
bier on which lay the figure of the dead, reposing as he reposed 
when the funeral oration was pronounced over him in the presence 
of his fellow-citizens. This was enclosed by columns supporting 
an arch, in which was a medallion of the Virgin, with busta on 


* Matteo heen: sa Vie et son CEuvre. Par Charles Yriarte. Paris: 


A writer who disclaims meddling | 


| careful and conscientious, and the monument deservedly ranks 


amongst the best achievements of the Tuscan school; but it is 
only the work of an excellent workman following egereres 
models, It shows that Civitali was late in developing his own 
powers, and only gradually learned to add his own refinement to 
the models of his masters. ; 

We have said that M. Yriarte has not much to tell us about 
Civitali, but he might have told us more about Civitali’s earliest 
subject. Piero da Noceto was a notable man, one whose cha- 
racter stands out clearly amongst the worthies of the fifteenth 
century. He left his home in youth to carry his wits to the best 
market, and make his way in the world. He was the bosom 
friend of Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, with whom he rollicked and 
schemed at Basel during the Council, and who confided to him 
the story of his amours and his ambitions. Both men rose in the 
world in the same way, but Piero had not the political capacity 
of Aineas, and was contented with the lucrative post of Papal 
Secretary, while AZneas did not rest till he mounted the Papal 
throne. Piero was one of those peaceable characters who aim at 
comfort and repose. He married, and so cut himself off from a 
clerical career. He retired from public life as soon as he had 
made enough money, and returned to his native city, where he 
ended his days amidst the respect of his fellow-citizens, who 
looked upon him with wonder as one who had known many men 
and seen many things. It is not remarkable that his heirs should 
have thought that such a man’s memory must not be allowed to 
perish. It was fitting that a monument in the cathedral of his 
birthplace should carry to future times the record of a successful 
life. But, though the heirs of Piero da Noceto were resolved to 
spare no expense to do him honour, they had inherited their 
father’s cautious disposition. They refused to pay Matteo Civitali 
the price which he demanded for his work. Arbitrators were 
called in, but they could not agree, Finally the question we. 
referred to Rossellino, who awarded to Civitali the sum of 450 
ducats. In the great days of art, it should be remembered, artists 
were regarded as tradesmen, and their earnings were scanty. 

The tomb of Piero da Noceto assured Civitali’s success, and he had 
no lack of employment. But Lucca was not in a position to com- 
mand works of great magnitude, and much that Civitali did has 
been destroyed. A tabernacle which he made in the Cathedral 
was swept away in some changes made in the fabric; but two 
figures of adoring angels which remain testify that in this work 
Civitali’s mind found its first expression. These two angels, the 
“Tempietto,” for the Volto Santo, and the altar of St. Regulus— 
all in the Cathedral of Lucca—are the distinguishing remains of 
Civitali. Their charm lies in their completeness, their delicacy, 
and their refinement. They may safely be pronounced to carry 
to their highest point all the qualities expressed by the art of the 
fifteenth, as distinct from the sixteenth, century. 

Indeed the art of the fifteenth century is to be seen better in 
sculpture than in painting, Great as is the charm of the earlier 
Tuscan painters, it is impossible to escape, as we look upon their 
works, from a sense of imperfect realization, of one-sided effect, of 
conventional limits. In the sculpture of the same period there is 
no such drawback. The limits were set by the nature of the 
material, and the sculptor was at ease with his task,so that his 
simplicity led him to seek for additional grace rather than aim at 
expressing what it was beyond his power to realize, The angels of 
Matteo Civitali are perfect ; we ask for nothing better. Youthful 
purity, the dignity of an untroubled soul, the power of aspiration 
unpolluted by any taint of passion, the splendour of innocence and 
devotion—all this is displayed and embodied in Civitali’s figures. 
Moreover, we feel that the result is due, not to any great insight 
or profound feeling on the of the workman, but to his extreme 
carefulness. The hands, the feet, and the folds of the draperies 
are the work of a man who seems to feel that something like this 
has been done before, and that he can only give his work a value 
by greater scrupulousness and more careful finish. 

The same feeling is brought home by the other works of 
Civitali. The “Tempietto” of the Volto Santo, the little shrine 
which contains the Byzantine image of Christ for which Lucca 
was famous, is a gem of architectural fineness. An octagonal 
building was not unknown to the Italian architects; but Civitali 
reduced such a building to miniature proportions, and erected it 
inside the Cathedral. It is a dainty combination of the qualities 
of architecture and sculpture; and its charm lies in the sense of 
daintiness which makes itself felt in every detail. 

More important still is the altar of St. Regulus, which might 
serve of itself as material for the study of all the qualities of the 
Tuscan school of sculpture. At the top in a niche is seated the 
Virgin; at her feet is the sarcophagus of St. Regulus, whose 
figure lies upon the top. The second division of the altar contains 
the figures of St. Regulus, St. John the Baptist, and St. Sebastian, 
placed in niches; the basement below is enriched with three bas- 
reliefs representing the martyrdoms of the three saints, The whole 
is full of suggestions of the work of other men, whose motives 
Civitali has adapted to his own purposes. Again, he is not an 
inventor, but a finisher and elaborator. Again, he tries to blend 
the arts together, and his bas-reliefs are imitated from the 
paintings of Ghirlandaio. Again, the taste, the ingenuity, the 
careful simplicity and the exquisiteness of details give the work 
a peculiar and characteristic charm. 

One other work of Civitali should be mentioned, his statue of 
the Madonna in the Church of St. Trinita at Lucca. In this 
his simplicity led him unconsciously into naturalism, and he 
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stands forth as an inventor. His Madonna is not the Queen of 
Heaven, but a gracious type of earthly motherhood. She sits 
nursing her child, intent solely upon her maternal cares. Strong 
and massive in figure, she seems to show how life is handed on 
through the generations. It would appear that Civitali paused on 
the threshold of his undertaking and caught the primary idea 
suggested by his model. That idea was so striking, so satisfying 
to his mind, that he was absorbed in the endeavour to give it full 
expression, and he contented himself with refining the process of 
the natural life. 

After reading all that M. Yriarte has to say, the fact remains 
that Civitali was not a great man, though he certainly exercises 
an exceptional influence, and demands a special recognition. 
Those who have not seen his works at Lucca may have felt the 
attraction of his bas-relief, an allegorical figure of Faith, in the 
Bargello of Florence. Those who would recall him more clearly 
to their minds may see some fragments of his work in the South 
Kensington Museum, notably an exquisite frieze from a tomb, and 
a tabernacle which probably formed part of an altar in the 
Cathedral of Lucca. es doubtful in its attribution is a statue 
of the Virgin kneeling in prayer (No. 7559 in the same collection), 
which M. Yriarte assigns to Civitali on the ground that the form 
of the cap is peculiar to his work. However that may be, the 
work does not bear the traces of bis careful finish, and must have 
formed part of some large group which was destined to be seen 
at a distance. 

Though Civitali was not a great man, he was a consummate 
workman, and summed up all the distinctive traits of a period 
when art was simple and didactic. He took current compositions 
and gave them a new grace; he adopted current motives and 
endowed them with a subtle charm, If he has not a clear place 
in the history of art, his works have a distinction, a virtue of 
their own. Those who have once seen them will wish to recall 
them and linger over their memories and recall their intimate 
suggestiveness. In this process M. Yriarte’s pleasant volume will 
give them welcome help. 


SAMUEL ADAMS.* 


ONE of the leaders of the American Revolution exercised a 
stronger influence on the course of events during the years 

that immediately preceded the War of Independence than Samuel 
Adams, the foremost man of the Boston town-meeting. For Boston 
town-meeting directed the action of Massachusetts, and Massachu- 
setts led the rest of the colonies. At every stage in the gradual 
growth of estrangement and separation his power of managing his 
fellow-townsmen gave him a decisive voice, and up to the date of 
the Declaration of Independence his career is virtually the history 
of the birth of the American nation. Mr. Hosmer brings out 
clearly and forcibly the importance of each successive step by which 
his r+ Nevapraran_hee led Adams to demand complete separation. 
It was owing to him more than to any other that they turned 
away from the idea of a grant of Parliamentary representation; he 
suggested the non-importation scheme, and he first, and as early 
as 1769, publicly hinted at independence as the probable conse- 
quence of the existing difficulties with Great Britain. The papers 
he drew up as clerk of the Assembly of Massachusetts formulated 
the demands of the malcontents, and his constant letters to the 
newspapers guided and stimulated public opinion. Some bond of 
union between the widely scattered members of the patriot party 
was, he saw, absolutely necessary, and in spite of the coldness of 
his colleagues, who sneered at the scheme, he originated and 
organized the Boston Committee of Correspondence, which was 
immediately imitated by other towns, and gave new strength to 
the spirit of resistance. In the destruction of the tea cargoes his 
influence was evidently dominant; he led the “ tea-party,” and 
appears to have given the signal for the riot. As delegate to the 
first Congress, he vehemently opposed the adoption of a policy of 
concession, and was believed by the Tories to manage the “ faction ” 
both at Philadelphia and in New England. Mr. Hosmer’s ac- 
count of these and other transactions is written with remarkable 


fairness and moderation. However strongly he disagrees with 


the part taken by any of the advocates of the claims ot England, 
he looks at their proceedings from their own standpoint, and his 
estimates of Francis Bernard and Hutchinson are just and gene- 
rous. One of the best-written passages in his book is a sym- 
pathetic record of the expatriation of the Boston Tories, men 
who, with the exception of “their one great mistake,’ were, 
he says, “not at all inferior in worth of every kind to those 
who drove them forth.” Nor is his fairness less conspicuous in 
his treatment of the character and conduct of Adams himself 
and of the other leaders of the Democratic party. Self-denying, 
incorruptible, and persevering as Adams was, he was by no means 
an altogether heroic character. That he was “the narrowest of 
Puritans ” was probably as much his misfortune as his fault. A 
more serious charge against him is that he was not a man of 
honour, that, as we read here in words that certainly do not err 
‘on the side of severity, “he could employ upon occasion a certain 
fox-like shrewdness, which did not always scrutinize the means 
over narrowly, while he pushed on for the great end.” His com- 
plicity in the affair of the Hutchinson Letters is beyond doubt, 
and Mr. Hosmer, who justly condemns that disreputable trans- 


action, does not attempt to palliate his guilt. After the outbreak 
of the war, Adams's career becomes of less importance, and is wisely 
treated at no greatlength. A consummate manager of men, he was 
perhaps scarcely a statesman. His true sphere was the town-meet- 
ing, and what are aptly called here “ his town-meeting ideas” un- 
fitted him to take a statesmanlike view of the necessities of a 
national Constitution. Mr. Hosmer’s wearisome insistence on the 
identity between the New England town-meeting and the Anglo- 
Saxon folk-mote, as he chooses to write it, comes of a blind follow- 
ing of Professor Freeman. With what the Profeesor has or has not 
sald or written about such matters we have nothing to do here. As, 
however, the subject fills several pages of the volume before us. 
we may remark that the folkmoot was to some extent composed 
of representatives, and that therefore the town-meeting, which 
is a primary assembly, is not a reproduction of it. The town- 
meeting is the gathering of the men of a township ; it represents 
an ancient institution which still exists here in the venerable form 
of the parish vestry. With the exception of the repetition of some 
rather bombastic references to this assembly, of a slight tendency 
to diffuseness, and of an ugly habit of introducing all quotations 
with “ Says Hutchinson,” or whoever the speaker or writer may 
be, we find nothing but good to say of Mr. Hosmer’s work. It is 
a careful and well-considered account of a man who played a fore- 
most part in the struggle for American independence, and to 
whom, whatever his failings were, his fellow-countrymen are 
largely indebted, 


SCOTLAND IN PAGAN TIMES.* 


“ C\COTLAND IN PAGAN TIMES” completes a series of 

lectures on Scottish Archwology, delivered by Dr. Anderson 
in connexion with the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, As it 
treats of the ages of Bronze and Stone, it is more specially intended 
for antiquaries; nevertheless, it contains a great deal that is of 
general and popular interest. Necessarily the lecturer has to 
grope his way to his conclusions by dim and uncertain lights. 
But his conclusions are candidly argued out and scientifically 
demonstrated, so far as he carries them, by evidence that is 
tolerably convincing. Those who are unfamiliar with his subject 
will be surprised to learn how rich Scotland still is in the relies 
of the Pagan age. Much indeed must have been destroyed in the 
course of modern improvement. Oairns covering places of 
sepulture have been levelled ; sepulchral urns have been shattered 
by the plough ; circles of “ standing stones ” have been demolished 
and carted away to be utilized for farm buildings and fences, But 
much and more than enough remains to give all reasonable 
materials for the construction of theories which have great 
inherent probability to recommend them; while there are patent 
facts which there is no gainsaying. Dr. Anderson has conducted 
his careful researches on a strictly scientific method. He hasgone 
working backwards from what is comparatively certain to the 
doubtful. His present volume completesa series of four. Of these, 
the first was devoted to “ The Remains of the Early Christian 
Church” ; the second dealt with Christian Celtic monuments and 
metal-work, not necessarily ecclesiastical; while the third em- 
braced the relics of the Age of Iron, Perhaps in some respects 
the volume before us is the most sensational and exciting. It 
offers more opportunity for shrewd and ingenious speculation, 
while at the same time it throws unsuspected light on some of 
the conditions of what may be called prehistoric society and 
civilization. For civilized these communities must have been to a 
certain extent, as Dr. Anderson has no difficulty in demonstrating. 
Most of the remains he has investigated are connected with the 
disposal of their dead; but when the bones or funeral urns were 
occasionally deposited in subterranean chambers, it is clear that 
the living must have housed themselves in substantial stone 
dwellings. They did not burrow in the earth like badgers, or 
content themselves with huts or wigwams hastily run up.. They 
were not only skilful potters and capable workmen in stone and 
bronze, but they appreciated elegance in art and showed consider- 
able delicacy of execution. Their patience must have been 
exemplary; for the careful finish and polish they often gave to 
weapons that were shaped from the most uncompromising materials 
must have cost them infinite hand-labour. Moreover, turning over 
the pages of the book, and examining the numerous illustrations, 
which, by the way, are admirably executed, we are struck by the 
graceful forms of many of the pots or vases. In some instances, 
though not very frequently, there are well-shaped handles; while 
almost invariably the urns are embellished with lines or figures 
which are characteristic of the period. These “ barbarians” had 
no iron, but they must have possessed gold in tolerable abundance ; 
and many of the rings, necklets, diadems, and curiously-wrought 
flexible bracelets might be taken as suggestions for design at the 
present day, when it is the fashion to seek for models in the 
remote antique. It is evident that on the death of a prince or 
cbief all that he most prized while on earth was interred with him. 
From which Dr. Anderson naturally infers that these people had 
a pious regurd for their dead, which they evinced by the exercise 
of the virtue of self-sacrifice, and that they were bound together 
by the affectionate ties of family. We are struck again by what 
we should have presumed to be the perishable nature of some of 
the relics that have been discovered. It is no matter of surprise 
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that we find pottery and implements of bronze or stone m tumuli 


or cairns that have never been disturbed. And we can understand 
that covered or inverted cinerary urns may contain what are 
unmistakably the ashes of the cremated corpse. But now and 
again it has been possible to identify the skeletons of adults and | 
the skeletons ofchildren. Such preservation much be very much a 
question of soil. The land of Sevst, where the earth is noto- 
riously almost as dry and as pure as the air, has been found to 
be the surest custodian of everything its inhabitants committed to 
it. The most ancient and most interesting piece of wrought iron 
in the world was exhumed from one of the pyramids, and is 
now in the British Museum. While, owing to the interfusion 
of acids, the driest and best-drained limestone has been found 
anything but favourable to the conservation of metals. It would 
appear that antiquarians are greatly indebted to the sterility of 
rainy Scotland, and occasionally to the antiseptic qualities of its 
peat bogs. Nothing, for example, is more curious than Dr. 
Anderson’s analysis of some objects dug up from a cairn at 
Collessie, in Fifeshire. Among the fragments of bone, burned 
oy white, he had no difficulty in detecting portions of a 

uman skull and spine. But among these charred bones was a 
thin and tapering blade of bronze, with the holes for the rivets 
which had attached it to the handle. On the surface of the 
bronze were dark-coloured patches, which attracted his attention. 
These were carefully and scientifically manipulated, and then sub- 
mitted to the microscope, when the dark patches resolved them- 
selyes into wood and cow-hair; and so it is assumed that the 
sword-blade had escaped the fire, and that the sheath had been of 
wood covered over with cowhide. 

Of course where only objects of stone or bronze have been 
discovered there can be little or no doubt as to the date of the 
deposit. But, according to Dr. Anderson, there are other and 
invariable characteristics which are so constant as to become 
typical, and are consequently equally conclusive. Chief among 

ese is the peculiarity of the forms of decoration. “ The dis- 
tinctive ornamentation of the Iron Age was a system of curvilinear 
decoration—the curves not being parts of circles—the distinctive 
ornamentation of the Bronze age is a system of rectilinear 
decoration, associated with occasional circles or parts of circles.” 
What is more remarkable is, that “ the distinctive ornamenta- 
tion of the Bronze age is associated with a very remarkable de- 
welopment of sepulchral pottery,” which is conspicuously absent 
from the later deposits of the fron age, so that the art of the 

tter would seem to have retrogressed. Occasionally the antiquary 
is puzzled as to the probable uses of the articles disinterred. Cer- 
tain carved objects in stone, with holes for fastenings, which have 
very much the appearance of starched shirt-cuffs, are supposed to 
have served as wrist-guards. This may be all the more likely, 
that the bronze shields disentombed are far lighter than the later 
Highland targes. They appear to have been thrown out in the 
hand, in place of being passed over the arm, and must have been 
inefficient for parrying heavy blows. There is no absolute uni- 
formity in the general appearances of these burials of the Bronze 
age. Bat all are characterized by the presence of the sword blade 
or of some other weapon or implement in bronze. While the cists, 
whether in the artificial mounds or in natural hillocks, are either 
small or large, according as they were meant to contain ashes or the 
unconsumed body. And the forms of the funereal urns have been 
classified in four distinct varieties. But whether weapons or tools, 
Dr. Anderson remarks that all “‘ have this characteristic in common, 
that they are always well made, substantial, and purpose like,” 
That they were made in Scotland, and not imported, is clear 
from the fact that they are now and then to found lying 
upon the very moulds in which they were cast. It is noteworthy, 
too, with the elaborate and artistic gold-work that it is all of 
nearly equal finish and merit, whether dug up in the remote islands 
and counties of the north or in the richer districts near the English 
border. Yet ages afterwards the Scotch Highlands were peopled 
savages, while the Lowland districts were fairly prosperous and 
civilized. We have referred chiefly to the weapons, which were 
naturally laid in the grave with the warrior who wielded them. 
But Dr. Anderson goes into interesting detail as to the stone tools, 
‘which appear to have been generally discovered by accident while 
the land was being broken up or the bogs reclaimed. There are 
two kinds of axes, perforate and imperforate, the imperforate being 
much the more common. They are wrought out of all sorts of 
material—granite, gneiss, porphyry, basalt, and sandstone. They 
vary greatly in size, but all have a shaft-hole ; some are sharpened 
and either single- or double-edged, while others have both the 
edges blunted. A great variety of stone hammers has been dug 
up, some of the specimens being elaborately decorated ; while we 
are let into the secrets of their careful polishing by the occasional 
discovery of grinding-stones which have seen no little service. 
Comparing the shapes of these axes of stone with those of our 
modern axes of iron, Dr. Anderson comes unhesitatingly to the 
conclusion that the one is as much a product of thought and 
culture as the other. With them, as with the weapons, “ we find 
the workmanship of the best examples faultless, the polish perfect, 
and the edge as regular and finely drawn from the face of the 
instrument as it is possible to make it with the aid of machinery 
and scientific appliances.” 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of the chapters is that on 
the Circles and “ Standing Stones ” for which Scotland is famous. 
‘These circles and clusters of upright slabs are to be found every- 


where, from the sources of the Aryan immigration from Central 
Asia to the seaward heaths of Celtic Brittany and the islands of 


the Orkneys. Antiquarians have broached any number of ingenious 
theories on the subject. But Dr. Anderson proves by positive 
research that all the circles or clusters of stones in Scotland were 
places of interment, although sumetimes there was cineration and 
sometimes there was not. And all these burials have been 
associated, as in the cairns, with implements of bronze or with the 
decorated funeral urns. The burials of unburned bodies are by 
far the most common. The subterraneous phenomena are always 
nearly similar; the differences are in the forms of the overground 
monuments, which is a matter comparatively indifferent to the 
investigator. The most impressive memorial of the pagan past is 
the Standing Stones of Stennis in the Orkneys, which Scott has 
immortalized in his Pirate. There the diameter of the area is 
366 feet, though only thirteen stones are now standing in the 
circle, which may originally have consisted of sixty. Ten are 
lying prostrate, among the shattered fragments of thirteen others. 
The tallest of those still standing is fourteen feet in height. The 
curious “ Many Stanes” at Clyth, in Caithness, resembles rather 
the broken battalions of upright blocks in grey granite which kave 
attracted so many strangers to Carnac in Brittany. The stones 
at Clyth are for the most part small, and they are distributed in 
two-and-twenty rows, averaging about a hundred and fifty feet in 
length. The origin of these may be fair subject for speculation to 
such theorists as have suggested that Carnac was an open-air 
temple for serpent-worship, tor in the marshalled battalions of the 
stones at Clyth no traces have been found of any interment. 


BOOKS UPON BOOKS.* 


HEN a book is written about other books and is not critical 
it is bibliographical, at least, or nothing. Many books 
profess criticism, but have it not; and many profess bibliography, 
and are written by wen who do not know signatures from catch- 
words, and have no eye for style or date. Of such were the 
credulous people who so long upheld the genuineness of the Oxford 
St. Jerome ; and of such are unfortunately but too many writers 
of the present day. To succeed as a bibliographer a man must, 
besides a natural power of distinguishing, have an eye which 
comes to the work as a correct ear comes to the study of music; 
but he must also have a wide education, must know all the dead 
and most of the living languages; he must be enough of an artist 
to recognize an artist’s touch; he must have an extensive know- 
ledge of all kinds of books in different libraries ; and, above all, 
his memory must be unerring. With these qualifications he may 
begin to learn watermarks, founts of type, lines in a page, and all 
the mysteries of early printing, paper-making, and binding. These 
are but the preliminaries of bibliography, and must be acquired 
apart altogether from any literary or critical study of books, If 
they can afterwards be combined, well and good; but at the 
beginning they are independent. The man who, like Hill 
Burton, can write pleasantly about old books is not to be 
trusted for scientific bibliography ; and Dibdin, with his igno- 
rance of things in general and his wretched style, is often after 
all a safer guide. But Oldys and Davies, who could combine 
knowledge and easy writing, published very little that will interest 
the bookworm. Cotton and Maitland are too dry, and bardly wu 
to the latest lights. A book like the late Mr. Henry Stevens’s 
Recollections of Mr. James Lenox, though it gives us little or no 
bibliographical instruction, is certainly well calculated to show 
ue how to acquire it, and is very entertaining besides, as is so 
often the case when a writer is willing to tell stories against 
himself. Mr. Lenox was a book-collector in New York, a man of 
wealth, but without knowledge or experience. He fell into the 
hands of an experienced but, then at least, needy book-dealer, the 
same who details his recollections of Mr. Lenox in the present 
volume, Mr. Stevens gives a little autobiography of himself on 
the title-page, and, as he only died last year, we may confine our 
notice of his career to the information there afforded. He came 
from Vermont, was a bibliographer and lover of old books, a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and of the Geographical and Zoolo- 
gical Societies, “ Black Balled Atheneum Club of London” (sic), 
and traded in books relating to America and other works of inte- 
rest to the collector. His death took place too recently to 
allow of any estimate of his place in literature and biblio- 
graphy ; but many readers have missed the warm letters he wrote 
to literary papers on the subjects he had made his own, and 
particularly a form of controversy for which no name appears 
in books on rhetoric, but which may be briefly indicated by the 
mere mention of “parallel columns.” With this competent 
antiquary as his agent here Mr. Lenox soon found his library 
growing in value and extent; and when he died in 1880, and left 
the whole collection to the city of New York, his name was re- 
cognized as that of a public benefactor. ‘This was the man,” 
says Mr, Stevens enthusiastically, “with whom I had the good 
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fortune to exchange commodities for a continued period of twenty- 
five years.” This is perhaps a rather rosy view to take of a 
purely business connexion, the more so as Mr. Stevens recollects 
more of Mr. Lenox’s suspicions than of any tokens of confidence 
with which he may have signalized the friendship of five-and- 
years. Indeed the next sentence describes exactly the 
nature of the relations between the buyer in America and the 
dealer in London—“ He gave me his money and his friendship, and 
I sought the world over to supply him with books and manu- 
scripts.” There is something open and ingenuous in this sentence, 
and it exactly describes Mr. Stevens’s views as developed in the 
whole of the book. Mr. Lenox was right when he gave Mr. 
Stevens a sporting price; he was right when he trusted him im- 
plicitly. Mr. Lenox was wrong when he hesitated or haggled 
about a price, or when his confidence in Mr. Stevens was not backed 
by an immediate cheque. Mr. Lenox grumbled at first at paying 
s0ol. for a copy of the Mazarine Bible, but that must now be 
looked upon as one of the cheaper books in his library; and it must | 
be allowed that his agent succeeded in obtaining for him many rare 
volumes at prices which would be thought extremely moderate 
now. His first New Testament of the Authorized Version was 
bought in 1854 for 37/. 2s. 6d., including all charges; his “ Bay 
Psalm Book” of 1640, which Mr. Stevens bought imperfect 
for 19s., and “made up” with leaves from another copy, was 
not dear at 8ol., seeing that it was the first book printed in 
New England, and that the only other copy that has oc- 
curred for sale fetched 1,200 dollars in 1878. Mr. Lenox was 
also the happy possessor of a “ Wicked Bible,” an octavo of 
1631, in which, as is well known, the Seventh Commandment 
appears in Exodus xx. without the “not.” This edition is not 
80 rare as was at one time supposed, and may be found in at least 
six libraries; but it cannot be reckoned dear at fifty guineas, 
Mr. Euing, of Glasgow, left one with his library to that city. By 
the way, one of the few errors we note in Mr. Stevens's pretty 
volume is the misspelling of Mr. Euing’s name. There are many 
amusing anecdotes in these Recollections, and much over which 
the thorough-paced bibliographer will linger with pleasure, 
rofit, and perhaps warning. We could wish the biographer had 
ived to give us his recollections of Panizzi and the Pickerings, 
and to develop the Pepys-like faculty of naive confession which is 
unfortunately indicated too late in this amusing book. 

Lists of books on a special subject seldom have so wide a range 
as that of Prince Ibrahim-Hilmy’s catalogue of all the acces- 
sible Literature of Egypt and the Soudan. Hardly a day me 
without the publication of a new theory of the Pyramids, or 
of hieroglyphics, or of Egyptian or Biblical geography, or of 
the Exodus; and as Prince Ibrahim takes no ial notice 
of the absurdity or trustworthiness of the different books and 
tracts he so industriously and impartially catalogues, it will be 

thered that a majority of these entries relate to curiosities of 
iterature, some of which are destined to become very rare, 
possibly valuable. English works of the theoretical kind are 
generally concerned with an attempt to bring the Pyramids into 
connexion with the Biblical narrative. In addition to an extended 
record of human folly and ingenuity of this kind, Prince Ibrahim 
enumerates the latest scientific works of all kinds—engineering, 
geographical, ethnological, and what not; and, if the second 
volume is issued before the first has got out of date, the book 
will prove a most valuable index of an extensive braach of 
Oriental literature. 

The Bibliography of Printing is an example of the contrary 
course; for it was begun about twelve years ago in the columns 
of a trade journal, and the first volume, a closely-printed quarto 
of some 450 pages, was issued in 1880. This left the list of books 
and authors very moira asit only came down to that year at 
latest, and only extended to the letter L. In 1884 a second 
volume appeared, bringing the names down to the letter S. The 
last volume is before us, and is only half the thickness of its 
predecessors. It might have been made up to the same number of 
pages if a supplement or appendix had been added correcting the 
ormer volumes and bringing the information of twelve years ago 
down to the present day. As this has only been done in part, it is 
hardly worth while to go at any length into the third volume. It 
contains much that is useful, especially as to the invention of 

rinting; and in an article under the head of “ Typography, 
invention of,” the deficiencies of an earlier article under the head 
of“ Koster” are made up. The facsimiles of printers’ marks and 
devices are very good and useful ; but we miss some which should 
have been included in any book pretending to completeness. It 
should be mentioned that a very limited edition of the Dibdlio- 
graphy of Printing is issued for sale. P 

The worst of selections is that they always seem to omit 
the very thing you look for; yet in the classified collection of 
archeological articles which Mr. Gomme has taken from the old 
volumes of Mr. Sylvanus Urban it would be difficult to name any 
worthy of preservation which have not been included. The 
Gentleman's Magazine led the way in calling public attention to 
antiquarian research, and its pages record many discoveries of re- 
mains of which no other account is now to be had. The present 
volume is devoted to geological and prehistoric archwology, and 
with its excellent illustrative notes and a full index will be found 
useful as a book of reference, while it is full of immediate and 
ordinary entertainment. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


= special feature of Herr Gliinicke’s German Grammar is a 
new scheme of declensions which professes to be much 
a than the commonly received system. The author tells us 
in the preface that “ practical usefulness” has been his aim rather 
than “ philosophical completeness,” that in the plan of his work 
the “boy and the class-room have alone been considered,” and 
that in the treatment of the declensions the “sole aim has been 
to make them as simple as possible for beginners.” The result of 
any such attempt at simplification here as elsewhere defeats its 
own end, for it multiplies ad infinitum the number of irregular 
or exceptional nouns. To facilitate the mastering of these, Mr. 
Phillpotts, the joint author of the Grammar, has put together a 
series of rather incoherent compositions, in which a batch of nouns 
that have no sort of connexion are embodied like the atoms of a 
piece of plum-pudding stone. These scraps of conglomerate are 
dignified with the name of stories, and are supposed to be an easy 
and pleasant way of fixing words that it is desirable to remember 
in the pupil’s memory. The compiler takes it for granted that the 
boys will remember what nouns are contained in the said stories 
after once going over them. This hope he will find vain. The 
result will be the usual muddle produced by having recourse to 
memoria technica of any description. We cannot but think the old- 
fashioned plan of boldly facing the difficulties of the declensions 
and conquering them by dint of labour at once more satisfactory 
and complete. 

The Public School German Grammar is constructed on a much 
more rational plan. The compiler has found by experience the 
utter uselessness of attempting to teach the rules of grammar 
without many exercises in translating both from and into German 
so as to familiarize the pupil by frequent repetition with the 
use of the rules. In the preface to his Grammar he tells us 
that he has embodied the plan which his practice as a teacher 
has convinced him is the bent. Thus, instead of starting off 
with the declensions of nouns and adjectives, and the many 
difficulties which they present, and requiring the pupil to master 
long lists of exceptions, which is enough to disgust him with 
the language for ever, Dr. Meissner introduces him at once to 
the simple tenses of the auxiliary verbs, and thus enables him 
to make an attempt at conversation from the first. The extracts 
for translation and conversation are also arranged on a definite 
and intelligent system, Instead of being mere collections of 
words strung together with utter disregard of sense, or at the best 
vulgar and hackneyed anecdotes, these exercises are extracts 
chosen from modern German authors with a view to imparting 
some information about Germany and the Germans. The earlier 
ones are intended to “furnish the pupil with the most necessary 
travel-talk for a journey up the Rhine and into Switzerland.” So 
the author tells us; but his ideas of the amount of talking 
essential to the traveller are very circumscribed. And it would 
be rash, to say the least of it, foran English lad to think himself 
furnished for a German tour with the small supply of phrases 
which these lessons contain. As, however, all the hotel servants 
in the usual halting-points up the Rhine speak English, which, 
bad as it is, is generally more intelligible than an Englishman’s 
German, a very limited vocabulary is enough for the traveller who 
does not depart from the ordinary cockney track. Among these 
travellers’ phrases we find a caution against Baedeker as an 
untrustworthy guide in the matter of hostels. This is rather 
hard, considering that Baedeker made personal trial of the hotels 
before he recommended them, and he is certainly more to be 
trusted than any other guide-book. The exceeding gruffness and 
surliness of manner of the German railway officials is excused on 
the plea that they have generally served as soldiers, and that 
their vocabulary is thus restricted to the monosyllabic words of 
command of their military experience. This seems but a poor 
excuse, as the whole nation are subject to military service. We 
must not forget to mention that Dr. Meissner claims the credit 
of having introduced for the first time in a school-book a series 
of exercises to illustrate his chapter on word-building and deri- 
vation. The orthography is in accordance with the new official 
spelling. The type is clear and legible, a great improvement 
on the old style of German school-book, in which the difficulty 
of reading the German character was increased by the badness 
of the printing. We are surprised to find any one who knows 
English so well as Dr. Meissner telling us that the “ inflected 
parts of speech are absolved” in a certain lesson, and, again, that 
at a given point in the grammar the student has “ absolved all 
that is absolutely necessary for entering on the study of syntax.” 
It is a pity that the friend to whom in the preface he expresses 
profuse thanks for revising his proof-sheets had not given him a 
hint as to the usually accepted meaning of the word absolve. 

The second part of Herr Buchheim’s Modern German Reader 
is written on the same lines as the first. Like the first, this second 
Reader is simply a book of extracts. It is, however, very unlike 
the stereotyped Readers in use in most schoolrooms, whose 
are filled with silly anecdotes and stock pieces from antiquated 


* German Grammar. By G. J. R. Gliinicke aad J. Surtees Phillputts. 
London: Rivingtons. 1880. 

The Public School German Grammar, By Dr. A. L. Meissner. London, 
Paris, and Boston: Hachette & Co. 1886. 

Modern German Reader. Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc. F.C.P. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1886. 

An Epitome of English Grammar. By W.H. H. Kelke,M.A. London: 
Kegan Paul, & Co. 
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authors of whom Goethe and Schiller are the nearest to our | to compile a philological “ House that Jack Built.” But Mr, Kelke 
own day. Herr Buchheim has taken the trouble to choose his | has not quite made up his mind as to what philology means, as he 
extracts himself exclusively from modern authors. This is of | tells us that it isanother name for comparative grammar. Among 
great advantage to the pupil, as it makes him familiar with | other statements that need correction, we find that Latin is repre- 


colloquial instead of merely classical German. Furthermore, 
Dr. Buchheim understands the art of educational selection. He 


gees that it is not every page of prose that is fitted to help on the | 


learner, and only admits into his Reader such pieces as are suited 
to illustrate the grammatical forms or the idiomatic niceties of the 
language—those pieces, as he himself expresses it, which, while 
interesting and on the whole instructive, are “ suitable as a back~- 


und for educational purposes.” As the extracts are chosen | 


m a great variety of authors, a constant change of style is in- 
troduced, and the pupil thus becomes acquainted with an extensive 
vocabulary and is saved the monotony of tedious repetition. In 
addition to the prose extracts, the third part of the Reader con- 
tains a variety of pieces of poetry selected as suitable for recita- 
tion. For, though Dr. Buchheim points out that prose is more 
suitable than poetry as a basis for the study of language, he does 
not slight the good to be got by learning by heart. This is, of 
course, the surest road to acquiring any foreign tongue; although, 
from its laborious nature, few learners can be got to follow it. 
The rhyme in poetry makes it more easily retained in the memory 
than prose, which is probably why it is preferred. The pieces in 
the Reader, both in prose and verse, are admirably suited both for 
the study of language and for giving a sound general notion of 
German literature. The notes, too, are most carefully written, 
and contain a great deal of information explanatory of the text. 
As the compiler makes a strong point of having chosen several 
humorous pieces instead of the stock “ professional anecdote,” 
with a view to vindicating the existence of the humorous element 
in German writings, we cannot but wonder at the choice of the 
comedy Versaizen, It is particularly dull, and, among all the 
sprightly little pieces which the pen of Benedix has turned off, 
he might easily have lighted on something better suited to his 


purpose. 

An Epitome of English Grammar is rather a treatise on the 
English language than a Grammar in the usual meaning of the 
term. It would be quite impossible to learn English grammar 
from this epitome, and no one who did not know grammar already 
could make head or tail of it. It has been ostensibly put together 
with a view to enabling candidates to pass the matriculation 
exawination of the London University. The author tells us him- 
self that he has carefully considered the questions set for that 
examination during the last twelve years as the best means of 
cogeaing an adequate notion of the nature and amount of the 
information required. A book written up to questions in this 
way is invariably insufficient and incomplete. For, instead of the 
author trying to teach the student all that it is needful for him to 
know, he is, in spite of himself, tempted too much to consider 
only how little will enable him to pass muster. Many pages are 
filled with explanations of language, sounds and symbols; but 
the author is not sufficiently clear in his own ideas to give a 
scientific explanation of such subjects. He tells us that “ Lan- 
gasge or speech is the expression of thoughts through sounds 

rmed by the vocal organs, communicated to and impressed 
on the organs of hearing of another or others.” This at the outset 
is a strange misconception, for language is language just as much 
if there is no one to listen to it as if there were a multitude of 
people. Elsewhere, he says, “ Human thoughts may be ex- 
pressed by signs and pictures, but they are not strictly language 
unless they bear a fixed relation to sounds.” The definition, “A 
yocal.sound may express an assertion, as ‘The king killed the 
lion, ” is equally erroneous, for in this sentence there is not a 
vocal sound, but several distinct sounds, The same confused style 
of explanation runs through the whole book. The author seems 
to iin that the difference between a language and a dialect 
hangs on the number of people by whom it is spoken. He defines a 
language as a “collection of sounds employed by a considerable 
body of people, who, on the whole, may be said to use the 
same sounds to express the same thoughts.” Where a “ body of 
people is less considerable” their way of expressing thoughts by 
speech is called a dialect. Making the difference between language 
and dialect dependent on the number of people who use it is 
subversive of all intelligent treatment of the subject. Gaelic, for 
example, is surely a language, and not a dialect, though the 
number of those who speak it is diminishing daily. No one who 
understands the matter would call the language used in Iceland 
a dialect of Danish, yet the natives of the island are few in 
number as compared to those of the mainland. Castilian must 
always remain the typical oem though few people speak 
it as compared with the numbers who speak the more or less 
mongrel dialects of South America. Mr. Kelke himself would 
hardly pronounce the colloquial English of the United States to 
be the English language, and our own speech a dialect, though in 
numbers the Americans are much stronger than we. Judged by 
the test of numbers, “Pigeon-English ” would probably bear the 
} we among forms of the English language, and the tongue of 

wning and Tennyson would sink into dialectic insignificance. 
Mr. Kelke’s manner of explaining the relation of cognate tongues 
is as unsatisfactory as his definitions of language. The word 
Aryan is a stumbling-block to him, so he clings to the unscientific 

European. The description of English as being a “langu 

of the Low-German Sub-branch of the Gothic Branch of the 
Teutonie Stock of the European Division of the Indo-European 
Fawily of the Inflectional Class” reads as if he had been trying 


sented by the “ four Romance tongues which follow it.” We sup- 
pose the four referred to are French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italian, Has Mr. Kelke never heard that Provengal is of older date 
as a literary language than any of them, or does he suppose it to be 
extinct ? And why are Walloon and the language of the Valais to 


| be ignored also? Mr, Kelke has a very unfortunate faculty for ex- 


posing his ignorance quite unnecessarily. Thus, in a footenote, 
when trying to draw an illustration from musical annotation, he 
writes that “crotchets, quavers, &c. have some analogy with 
notional words when written down, the marks for ‘sharp,’ ‘ flat,’ 
‘allegro,’ &c. with symbolical.” Now, if he had mastered even 
the first elements of music, he would have known that there is no 
symbol for allegro. The chapters on signs and sounds and 
alphabets are wearying and useless. To define signs and sounds 
scientifically is no easy task, and quite beyond the powers of one 
who tells us that the simplest elementary sound is “ commonly 
called a letter”; for, as any one who has thought on the subject 
must know, the greater number of the letters in the English 
alphabet cannot, properly speaking, be said to represent sounds 
at all. Mr. Kelke counsels the student to go on from this intro- 
duction to the Historical Outlines of Dr. Morris. We would 
amend this advice by sending him straight to Dr. Morris without 
the medium of the Epitome, as he will learn from him all and 
more than all that is contained in the latter expressed in a style 
at once more lucid and succinct. 


AN ARTISTS’ SCRAP-BOOK.* 


ib Les Styles, as in an olla, or a haggis, or a hodge-podge of any 
sort, there is a great deal of fine confused good feeding. None of 
the illustrations are new, but all are useful and suggestive; while 
the text in which they are set is commendably brief, as well as 
remarkably intelligent and clear. To the general it should appeal 
with success as a very handsome and well-filled picture-book ; 
while to the art student and the inquiring artisan it should render 
good service as a collection of patterns and examples of style. 

M. Rouaix’s plan, comprehensive as it is, is simplicity itself. 
He begins by defining what is, and what is not, a style in art, and 
by analysing its components. Having thus established a formula, 
he proceeds to treat in succession of certain complete and cha- 
racteristic expressions of the artistic spirit, from the achievement 
of Egypt to that of the First Empire, expounding with lucidity 
and tact the aims, the ideals, the individual effects, the peculiar 
features and developments of each, and enabling his readers to 
form a series of impressions which are probably as definite as mere 
reading can produce. To the specialist his work will be unsatis- 
factory enough ; for no specialist that ever lived would consider 
with favour the attempt to “knock off” Etruscan art (let us sey) 
in a couple of pages of paragraphs, however weighty the sai 
paragraphs may be. But then it is not for the specialist, but for 
the public at large, that his work is intended; and, if it reach its 
destination, as, being monstrous cheap, it should, there is no fear, 
as we have said, that it will be found wanting. 

Each of M. Rouaix’s disquisitions is followed and exampled by 
a selection of pictures, which selections are the weakness and the 
strength of the book at one and the same time. For, sooth to 
say, they have been made on no other principle than that of 
necessity, and arranged and ordered on no apparent principle at 
all. M. Rouam’s cut-room happens (for instance) to be rich in 
electros illustrative of the age of Louis XIV., and poor in electros 
illustrative of the arts of Greece; so that in Les Styles, as would 
seem to be inevitable, the arts of Greece are scarcely exampled at 
all—are lumped up, in fact, with the arts of Rome—and this in 
the face of M. Rouaix’s-assertion, which nobody can or will deny, 
that in every department, “architecture, orfévrerie, bijouterie, 
glyptique, céramique, le style grec est I'école de Part décoratif” ; 
while of Bérain and Le Brun and Boulle and Lepautre there 
are examples enough to tell the student almost as much as he 
needs to know. Of course M. Rouaix is not responsible for this ; 
his poverty, and not his will, consents; he knows his subject, 
vast as it is; and we are sure that, if he could, he would 
exhaust his epochs pictorially as well as art-critically, from the 

urely plastic as from the literary and descriptive point of view. 

f course, too, we remain, when all’s said and done, exceedingly 
obliged to M. Rouam, who has had the courage and good feeling 
to work up thus much of old material into a form that, with 
all its fauits and shortcomings, is artistic alike in intention and 
effect, and who, in so doing, has made a sacrifice and engaged 
in an adventure of which few English publishers are capable. 
But, for all that, one cannot help missing one’s Hellas and finding 
its room but poorly filled by the France of Mignard and Le Brun; 
it is an excellent thing to know something of Marly and the 
Gallery of Apollo, but in common justice to art we demand ex- 
amples of the Parthenon and the Pergamene “ Gigantomachia.” 
It is most satisfactory to hear M. Rouaix declare that “tout en- 
semble monumental égyptien affecte la forme soit d’une pyramide, 
soit d’une pyramide tronquée”; but to turn to his gathering of 
Egyptian forms and aspects, and find the pyramid, whether trun- 


* Les Styles: Sept Cents Gravures classées par Epoques. Notices par 
Paul Rouaix. Paris: Jules Rouam. London: Gilbert Wood. 1886. 
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cated or perfect, conspicuous by its absence is the reverse of 
satisfactory. Another point to be noted in this connexion is | 
that, after a certain time, M. Rouaix’s selection’ ceases to be 
universal, and becomes purely national and French. In dealing with 
the Renaissance he makes no mention of Albert Diirer (to 
take but one of many instances) ; and in dealing with the fashions | 
of the two last Louises, with plenty of Gouthiére and Riesener, 
he has nothing to show of Chippendale and Sheraton, and nothing 
of the Brothers Adam. It is, moreover, a thing to be deplored 
that in well-nigh every case his selection of examples, however 
representative and full, is so ordered as to produce the effect of a 
mere omnium gatherum of valuables. As we have noted, his 
analyses and descriptions are excellent ; but one has to work hard 


at his examples to follow them out. 

And yet his book is a good and useful one all the same. Frag- 
mentary and incomplete as it is, it yet reveals the presence of a 
right artistic intelligence, and is animated from first to last by a 
right artistic inspiration, It might be very much better, of 
course ; but then it might also have been so very much worse ! 
In its composition the Philistine has had no share, the grocer 
has taken no part. Of its seven hundred pictures there is scarce 
one but teaches its lesson and tells its tale; scarce one that is not 
= example, and a good one, of one or another manifestation 
of art, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE combination of Fra Bartolommeo and of Mariotto 
Albertinelli in a single number of the Artistes célébres (1) 
will not surprise any one who knows enough of the matter to be 
capable of surprise in connexion with it. The number is one of 
what may be called the more learned issues of the series, and is 
not only unusually well illustrated, but contains a more elaborate 
bibliography and catalogue of work than some of its fellows. It 
is needless to say that Fra Bartolommeo is the principal subject, 
and M. Gruyer, within the comparatively narrow limits of his text, 
has succeeded in giving a very minute account of the master’s 
biography as well as of his work. The descriptions of pictures 
are especially precise, and the criticism generally is well informed. 
M. Habert-Dys’s Fantaisies décoratives (2) might serve as the 
text for a whole discourse on the differences of the conditions of 
French and English decorative art. In England we are for the 
most part simply the slaves of the tradesman. We can buy toler- 
ably pretty things ready made; to have them made according to 
one’s Own imagination or to any original pattern requires not 
merely a good deal of money, but still more patience in looking 
out for an artist—not a mere hander of wares over the counter— 
and, most of all, ability to bear disappointment if the rare work- 
man who does undertake anything of the kind fails completely. 
Christmas-card designs appear to content the British artist, and 
even then the designs are rage f stereotyped. M. Habert-Dys 
evidently has a wider field, and in the five livraisons of a 
very beautiful work which are before us he gives us “his poor 
thoughts ” on a great variety of decorative subjects. They are, 
as was to be expected, of varying excellence, and especially of 
varying originality; but, at any rate, they do not smack of the 
“ shop,” not to mention that they are produced in excellent form. 
The first—a hand-screen, with Occidentalized-Japanese ducks on a 
bridge—and the second—a fan, with gold medallions on grey—are 
a little commonplace. No. 3—a folding-screen, with superimposed 
“orders” of arabesque, animals, and animal-head mascarons— 
is capital. The “Flight of Birds” in No. 5 is rather a study 
for decoration of any kind than a definite design, and is of 
no particular merit. But the composition of the “ borders” in 
No. 6 is charming. No. 7 supplies “ Fishes” to match the birds 
of No. 5. But we think we like No. 8—a pattern for a collar 
in lace or other material—best of the early numbers. No one 
who takes an interest in the disgracefully neglected home in- 
dustries of different parts of England, but especially the West, 
is ignorant of the contrast between the admirable workman- 
ship and the poor and conventional designs of English lace. 
The panel of No. to is very good in its way, but M. Habert- 
Dys's plate, tea-set, and saucers (9, 11, 12), of which the saucers 
are the best, inspire us with certain reflections as to the corrupt 
following of japonaiserte, It does not follow that because a 
design is pretty in itself, or because it follows good models, there- 
fore it is suitable for application to any sort of material—a non- 
sequitur which accounts for the artistic hideousness of much 
last-century porcelain, The top design of Plate 11 is most em- 
hatically not suited to the material. There are plates again in 
late 13, and here the fishes and lobsters will appeal to many, 
though for our parts we would rather have them on the plates 
in a different manner. The necklace and other jewelry designs 
of 15 lack simplicity, but the “Cat and Landscape” (a good 
sign for a public-house by the way) of the next plate make a 
very agreeable hand-screen. Plate 17 gives another panel, and 
confirms us in the notion that M. Habert-Dys is decidedly at 
his best in mural decoration, though the friezes of 18 (which 
changes place with 19 on the cover) are somewhat common and 
“paperhangery.” The dish which comes next is pretty enough ; 
but we can only refer back to our a remarks on the artist’s 
pottery designs. But he recovers himself in the last plate (of the 


(x) Les artistes célébres—Fra Bartolommeo et Mariotto Albertinelli, 
Par G. Gruyer. Paris: Rouam. London: Wood. 
(2) Fantaisies décoratives. Par Habert-Dys. Livraisons 1-5. Paris: 


present issue), a pear-shaped hand-screen with gold wings, and as 
centre a cow standing in water, admirably suited for rendering 
either in textile material, in lacquer, or on almost any other base. 
We shall look forward to the rest of M. Habert-Dys’s designs, 
and may perhaps at a future time be able to give them a more 
extended and, if possible, a complete notice, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE contents of the last half-yearly volumes of The Anti 

and Book-Lore show a faithful adherence to the principles 
that have governed Mr, Elliot Stock’s excellent magazines from 
the outset. Notwithstanding that the former reflects an exceed- 
ingly liberal definition of things antiquarian, there is no clash of 
literary interest between the two periodicals, In The Antiquary 
the diversity of the articles may be suggested by merely citing Mr. 
Wheatley’s papers on “ Precious Stones,” as applied to personal 
ornament; Mr. Liewellynn Jewitt’s illustrated contributions on 
“ Quaint Conceits in Pottery”; and the interesting investigations 
into the history of the Cenci family, by Mr. Richard Davey, 
which must have cruelly discomposed the more devout members 
of the Shelley Society. Two admirable editorial features are the 
monthly chronicle of antiquarian news and the interchange of 
correspondence. Book-Lore has naturally a narrower scope, 
though the field of research is worked in many directions, and 
with good results in bibliography and critical comment. The 
volume opens with Mr, John Lawler’s sketch of early English 
book-auctions, and pagan J concludes with the first portion 
of an examination and prose translation of the Auctio Davisiana, 
the Latin poem in which, according to Anthony Wood, Bishop 
Smalridge commemorates the book-sale of Richard Davis of 
Oxford. 

In most schools linguistic science is almost wholly neglected by 
teachers of modern languages, the rapid acquisition of a foreign 
tengue for immediate practical purposes forming the. common 
educational aim. Many pupils five to regret the insignificant 
place occupied by comparative philology in ordinary school 
grammars, and not a few teachers of German may find suggestive 
and helpful the Outlines of a History of the German Language 
by Messrs. H. A. Strong and Kuno Meyer (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.) The book includes a synopsis of accidence and a well- 
compiled digest, based on the works of Schleicher and other 
authorities, of the characteristics of the Indo-European langua, 
and the history of the formative processes of High German. The 
useful chapter on forgotten and popular etymologies might have 
been greatly extended. 

The Church Bells of Hertfordshire, by the late Thomas North, 
F.S.A. (Elliot Stock), is completed and edited by Mr. Stahlschmidt, 
the historian of Surrey bells and London bell-founders, Though 
the county of Hertford is not richly endowed with ancient be 
the present volume is by no means deficient in the curious ] 
traditions and antiquarian lore that distinguish similar histories, 
The illustrations of old inscriptions and founders’ stamps, the 
extracts from churchwardens’ accounts and the biographies of 
famous bell-founders, supply the antiquary with fruitful material, 

The Shelley Society and the editor, Mr. Thomas J, Wise, may 
be congratulated on their reprint of the original edition of Hellas 
(Reeves & Turner), The volume includes an entirely pertinent 
preface by the editor, Mrs. Shelley’s notes, the prologue to the poem 
with Dr. Garnett’s observations ; while, in respect to arrangement, 
paper, and print, the néw edition merits warm commendation. 
One little matter, however, calls for protest, as it is more con- 
cerned with good editing than the faith of good Shelleyites. Mr. 
Wise retains in his additional list of errata the substitution of 
“Fear” in the place of “for” in the central chorus of Hellas, 
proposed by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and one of the most gratuitous 
assumptions of superfluous editing. Not to speak of its origin, 
the evidence of the poet’s own manuscript is against this emenda- 
tion. Its inclusion in a list of errata is the more unintelligible 
because these facts are duly noted by Mr. Wise. 

The ny Geographical Society’s exhibition of educational 
appliances held last winter in Great Marlborough Street is sub- 
stantially commemorated in a volume of educational reports and 
lectures published by Mr. John Murray. We gather from 
Mr. J. Scott Keltie’s exhaustive and interesting Report that 
geographical education is much more progressive and systematic 
on the Continent than in England, This general superiority 
applies not merely to the average school instruction, but involves 

e accuracy and educational value of foreign maps and text- 
books. This latter truth may be said to have been fairly illus- 
trated at the exhibition. It is not so much that good English 
maps and text-books are wanting as that bad substitutes do too 
much abound. On this subject Mr. Keltie is both explicit and 
convincing. While, however, the action of the Universities must 
in some ways regulate the educational standards of schools, there 
is surely some ground for complaint on the part of schoolmasters 
that the papers set by examining bodies do not afford much 
guidance towards asound scheme of training. They seem to aim 
at the necessity of employing “ crammers,” and in many cases offer 
no true tests of geographical knowledge. A valuable section of 
the volume is occupied by the exhibition lectures delivered by 
Messrs. E. G. Ravenstein, J. Scott Keltie, James Bryce, and Pro- 
fessor Moseley. The appendices are full of information as to the 
courses of study in Continental schools, 
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The Chetham Society have issued the concluding part of the 
second volume of The Diary and Correspondence of Dr. John 
Worthington, in editing which the President, Mr. R, C. Christie, 
continues the labours of the late Mr. James Crossley. The editor's 
preface gives a full and interesting explanation of the non- 
completion of the work. by Mr. Orossley. 

The demand for cheap reprints seems to have stimulated Messrs. 
M. H. Gill & Son, of Dublin, from whom we receive Poems by 
Gerald Griffin, Michael Banim’s he Bit o’ Writin’ and the Ace of 
Clubs, and Poems by James Clarence Mangan, These are well 
pret in neat paper wrappers at threepence each, Mangan’s 
ervid lyrics are probably not so well known in England as they 
deserve to be, 

Lady John Manners follows up her eloquent advocacy of free 
libraries with a volume on the choice and purchasing of good 
books, entitled Encouraging Experiences of Free Libraries, Read- 
ing, and Recreation Rooms (Blackwood & Sons). The story of 
the origin of the Nottingham and Loughborough free libraries, and 
of the Social Guild of the former town, should incite others to 
emulate the successes recorded by the author. 


Freshness of inspiration might be expected of a volume issued | 


by the Caxton Book Concern, Limited, of New York, and certain 
of Mr, John Grosvenor Wilson’s Lyrics of Life possess a wildly 
original style that corresponds with the strange designation of the 
publishers. In a series of sonnets addressed to great people, 
entitled “ Personal Tributes,” is one to Mr. Swinburne, the 
palpable sincerity of which the English poet cannot but 
recognize :— 
Lord of the lyre! of languaged lightning lord ! 
Master of matchless melting melody ! 
Phosphor of Freedom ! foe of falsity ! 
Smiter of sin with song’s swift sleepless sword !— 
Lo, tyrants tremble as they turn toward 
Thee, pearlec and panoplied in poesy, 
Winged for the warfield, waiting wistfully 
Thy ripe Republic of all rights restored. 


This, perhaps, will suffice, though the rest is quite as admi- 
rable. It is enough to show that “the plague of pupils and 
parodists” is not confined to England. Mr. Wilson does not 
always attain these heights, and is more individual and less 
exalted in “ An American Ode” and in the round of lyrics 
entitled “ A Modern Benedick.” 

The compilers of Dod's Parliamentary Annual have made haste 
to avoid the charges of slowness sometimes brought against them, 
and the volume for the new Parliament of 1886 appears in good 
time. There is no need to say anything about its merits, which 
are only denied by rivals; and care seems to have been taken to 
minimize defects. 

Mr. Rowe Lingston’s Verses of Country and Town (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) show some aptitude for poetic expression, and the 
verse, though of no remarkable quality, is unaffected in style. 
Some of the happiest efforts of the author are devoted to the 
humours and characteristics of birds and animals. The pretty 
descriptive poem “ My Cat” has the completeness of portraiture. 

Paul's Birthday, by Lucy Vallance (Sampson Low & Co.), 
tells of the surprising adventures of a little boy who is given to 
dreaming over the fairy tales related to him until he more than 
realizes their delights. The story displays some invention in the 
incidents, and considerable fancy in the description of the wonder- 
ful scenes revealed to Paul. The illustrations are scarcely up to 
the letterpress, but the book will please the majority of children 
none the less. 

We have received Mr. Henry James’s Washington Square in 
the new edition (Macmillan & Co.); Bourne's Handy Assurance 
Directory for 1886 (Liverpool: William Bourne); and the Pro- 

amme of the Queen's Visit to Edinburgh, 1886, illustrated by 

izabeth Gulland in a series of sketches printed in gold by 
Messrs, T. & A. Constable. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no eaception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMOVED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hat, 
83 Sourmamrton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PrAUST—LYCEUM—FAUST. REOPENS Saturday next, 


Box Uftice (Mr. Hurst) Ten till Five. LYCEUM. 

« (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, completed afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW atthe DORE 

GALLERY ,35 New Bond Street, with * Christ Lea’ the P; i - great 

Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scholarship of the value of 125 Guineas will be offered for Open 
Competition on Monday, September 27. Sui ts of examination :—Classics, Mathematics, and 
Modern Languages. A Second Scholarship, also of ihe vaiue of 125 Guineas, will be offered 
for Open Competition on the same day. Subjects of juation :—L ic Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 
or further particulars apply to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, S.E. 


(THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile End, E. 


The SESSION 1886-7 will commence on Friday, October 1, 1886; by that date the New 
College Buildings will be ready for pati ‘Lhe very extensive additi that have 1 
made to the School Premises will afford complete provision for the teaching of ali branches of 
Medical Science, the | dation provided being more than double that which was 
provided in the Old Buildi An 1 y will take place, of which due notice 
will be given. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for 
competition at the end of § ber to New Stud Fees for Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in three instalments. All Resident and 
other Hospital Appointments are free, and the holders of all the Resident Appointinents are 
provided with rooms and board entirely free ot expense. The Resident Appointments consist 
of Five Llouse-Physiciancies, Five Mouse-Surgeoncies. One One Re- 
ceiving-Koom Officer. Four Dressers and Four Maternity Pupils aiso reside in the Hospital. 
Ppecial Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M_L. Examinations of the 

niversity of London. and for the ’rimary and Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the 


Royal College of Surgcons of England, are held throughout the year. Special entries may be 
made for Medical and Surgical practice. The London Hospital is now indirect communica- 
tion by rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Mewes 
— and South-Eastern Kailways have stations within a minute’s ofthe 
lospital an lege. 
For Prospectus and particulars apply, personally or by letter, to . 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
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